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Village Industries and Community 
Development 


By MICHAEL Mann, District Officer, Nigerian Administration 


KIGWI is a typical Division in 
Eastern Nigeria, and it con- 


tains many of the usual prob- 
lems besetting the Government official. 
It has been estimated that roughly two 
out of every three boys in the Division 
receive some sort of education. The 
family contribute in order to send the 
children to school, especially the boys, 
and often maintain them there at very 
great sacrifice. A large number of 
children never complete their primary 
education for a number of reasons. 
Perhaps the parents cannot afford to 
pay the small fees, or the child con- 
sistently fails the examinations and is 
unable to make even the simple grade 
to Standard VI. These youngsters 
have not the chance, or perhaps the 
ability, to complete their elementary 
education, but even their brothers who 
do successfully run the course are in an 
equally difficult position at the end of it. 
Those who wish to go to secondary 
school, and who have the means, are 
faced with an examination which is 
bound to be extremely competitive, due 
to the acute shortage of secondary 


education. Only a very few succeed in 
gaining a place. 

In Okigwi it is clear, due to Sinancial 
considerations and shortage of trained 
staff, that the lack of secondary educa- 
tion is not going to be solved quickly or 
easily. The problem that is with us, 
and which politically becomes more 
acute every year, is that a large number 
of Standard VI school children—or 
worse still “ the failed Standard VI ”— 
is thrown at an early age on to the 
labour market. As a result of what 
little education they have received, they 
consider themselves a cut above their 
poorer relations, and so they seek for 
the employment for which their educa- 
tion has supposedly trained them. 
Farming is despised, as the youngsters 
associates it with the backward and 
illiterate peasant who is fit, as he thinks, 
for nothing else. However, it is the sad 
truth that many of these youths are 
barely literate, and they certainly have 
no hope of filling the jobs which they 
feel are theirs by right of their educa- 
tion—however slender that education 
may have been. The result of their 











failure to find jobs shows itself in bitter- 
ness and disillusionment. 

The family, expecting some return 
for the sacrifices they have made, are 
angry and disappointed. The youths, 
to escape these reproaches, and in order 
to continue their quest for a job, drift 
to the townships. There, away from 
the discipline of their village and the 
advice of their elders, they become an 
easy prey to the forces of evil. They 
are becoming, if they have not already 
become, a class of unemployable and 
irresponsible fortune seekers. It is their 
misfortune that they are the victims of 
their times. They have throughout 
their education been trained to consider 
themselves an élite; their education has 
been leading them to that job, which 
each one is sure he will get. And each 
one receives a personal shock and sense 
of disappointment that upsets his 
balance. It is small wonder that he 
turns to the ways and airy promises of 
the fortune seekers. 

This problem has been tackled as a 
three-fold one. Firstly, to improve 
living conditions in the village; 
secondly, to raise the standard and 
prestige of farming; and thirdly, to set 
up cottage industries. Neither central 
government nor the native authorities 
possessed the funds or staff to tackle 
this problem on a large enough scale. 
But through community development 
the beginning of an answer has been 
found by the people themselves. 

Community development is* “ con- 
cerned with the education of the people 
as the agents of their own betterment, 
not with the improvement of living con- 
ditions by direct action from outside. 
We do not accept the view that better 
conditions create better citizens: we 
wish to see better citizens working for 
better conditions ”. Community 
development has not been considered a 
special task for the specialist adminis- 
trative officer alone; it has been based 
on an attitude of mind which should 
have conditioned each  teacher’s 


approach to the people he serves. It 
has applied to the doctor as well as the 
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education officer, to the policeman as 
much as the engineer. Administration 
in all facets and in its broadest sense 
has been based on education—the educ- 
ation of the African. 

The improvement of village living 
conditions and improved farming 
practices has been the most important 
part of the work, and both are essen- 
tially long term policies. I wish now 
to deal with the third method adopted— 
the establishment of village industries. 
This has been popular throughout the 
Division. The industries have included 
a tannery, leatherworking, improved 
carpentry, weaving, pottery, needle- 
work, children’s toys, cane furniture and 
mat making. 

One area has been particularly suc- 
cessful. The local people have built by 
voluntary effort a trade training centre. 
The only material assistance given by 
Government was the roof. This large 
concrete building was completed in 
seven weeks. Instructors had been 
trained or found to teach some of the 
above crafts. Now the boys and girls 
who leave school and cannot gain 
ndmission to a secondary school have 
the chance to enter the trade centre. 
Whilst training they are responsible for 
their own keep, but receive instruction 
free of charge. After training they are 
helped and encouraged to set up in 
groups on their own. Throughout their 
training and after, they live on the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the articles which 
they make themselves. In none of these 
industries are the craftsmen paid any 
wages, since it has been found that 
initiative has been fostered best, by 
allowing each man to live as a result 
of, and according to, his own labour 
and skill. 

In a matter of months, Okigwi has 
made quite a name for the quality and 
excellence of its local cloth. Two ex- 
servicemen were trained as weavers and 
on their return they were helped by 
their people and given some assistance 





* Colonial Office Summer Conference 
on African Administration, 1948. 











from community development funds in 
the form of equipment. Within a year 
they had trained sufficient weavers 
themselves for the one centre to be 
expanded to four prosperous weaving 
centres working in different parts of the 
Division, and so the process will con- 
tinue, until the present insatiable 
demand for their cloth can be met. 

The problems set by the girls that 
leave school have not reached the same 
magnitude as those set by the boys, but 
they are very real problems. In order 
to meet them, women’s training centres 
have been built by community effort in 
eight places in the division. There is 
normally an African sempstress in 
charge, who teaches needlework, 
cookery, hygiene and baby care. The 
centres come under the supervision of 
the local mission. The women pay a 
monthly subscription to cover the costs 
of the materials, and then sell the work 
for their own profit. This system has 
made the centres extremely popular as 
they provide a social centre for the 
women, and their husbands and parents 
do not feel that they are “ wasting their 
time”. The quality of the work, 
especially the children’s toys, has been 
of the highest standard. 

It has been realised that the establish- 
ment of these local industries will not, 
by itself, answer the problems set by 
the semi-educated youth of Okigwi. It 
is only a small part of the answer, but 
it is believed that these craftsmen will 
help to form that responsible cadre of 
professional opinion which is so 
urgently needed amongst the many 
extremes to be found in Nigeria today. 
By the very nature of their work and 


skill, the many good qualities of the [bo 
are being fostered and encouraged to 
develop in a healthy manner. 

In November 1950 these cottage 
industries had become such a popular 
feature of every day life, that it was 
possible to hold an exhibition week in 
Okigwi. This was open to all crafts- 
men throughout Nigeria. It collected 
together many promising but struggling 
small industries and gave them much 
needed publicity. It brought to the 
notice of the Nigerian public a number 
of hitherto unknown craftsmen who 
were turning out work of a very high 
standard. And it brought together 
these Nigerian craftsmen and helped to 
foster amongst them a spirit of fellow- 
ship and pride in craftsmanship. 

Throughout Okigwi the desire of the 
people to help themselves has been 
fostered with three considerations being 
kept continually in mind. That each 
scheme should be of benefit to the 
village concerned; that the desire of 
the people to help themselves should 
be encouraged; and to consider how 
each project could be used in order to 
train the leadership in the village, and 
to educate the villagers towards better 
citizenship. In order to carry out this 
latter aim, emphasis has been laid on 
trying to bring out any good qualities, 
and the encouragement of honesty and 
unselfishness—in fact, the development 
of those moral standards which should 
guide every day living. This has been 
by far the hardest aspect of all, but it 
has been on its success or failure that 
has depended the future of each 
scheme, and the permanence of _ its 
effect on the lives of the people. 
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Teacher Training at Toro 








By J. D. CLARKE, Nigerian Education Service 


r Aue early history of the Teacher 
Training Centre at Toro near 
Jos, Northern Nigeria, has 
already been told in Oversea Educa- 
tion. It may be of interest to des- 
scribe some of the developments which 
have taken place during the last seven 
years. Before doing so it will be well 
however to give a brief review of the 
fifteen years which preceded them. 

The training of teachers for the 
non-Hausa areas of the Northern Pro- 
vinces was started at Toro at the 
beginning of 1929; to be exact, on 
Monday, the 28th of January of that 
year. For some time it had been real- 
ised that little had been done in the 
matter of providing education and 
other social services for the large part 
of the population which was not 
Moslem. 

It was decided therefore that schools 
must be opened for the two hundred 
or more pagan tribes: but there were 
no teachers. There were no non- 
Moslem teachers because there had 
been no schools for non-Moslem child- 
ren. It seemed that there could be no 
schools because there were no teachers. 
The introduction of Moslem teachers 
would have been resented by the elders 
of the pagan villages and might have 
provoked questions embarrassing to 
the governing power. Mr. E. L. Mort, 
who was the provincial education 
officer for Bauchi and Plateau prov- 
inces, saw that the only way to break 
through the vicious circle was to go 
up into the hills and select young men 
who had had no previous education but 
who were prer-red to be trained as 
teachers. He collected a group of some 
thirty completely illiterate youths and 


brought them to Toro. They were 
there given a four years’ literacy course 
and then sent out to start schools in 
their home villages. The standard of 
their teaching must have been very 
low. After they had been at work for 
three or four years however the stan- 
dard of entry to Toro rose slightly for 
it was then possible to select the can- 
didates for training from youths who 
were at least able to read and write 
and do a little simple arithmetic. So 
also the standard of teachers produced 
at the end of another eight years must 
have risen; and so it has gone on, by 
a sort of snowball process: better 
schools, better teachers; better 
teachers, better schools. It was not 
until 1937 however that only literates 
were accepted at Toro. In 1945 
there were still many students who had 
been adinitted after what was called 
“a good Elementary Class IV”. Now 
fortunately there are none with such 
low qualifications. 

When, after my return to the de- 
partment in 1945 after the war, I was 
posted to Toro, it was with the definite 
instruction to raise the academic stan- 
dards while at the same time maintain- 
ing the traditions of simplicity and 
self-reliance. As Mr. Mort wrote 
when he started the work, “the first 
pupils were primarily farmers. before 
they came to Toro, they continued to 
be farmers at Toro and were trained 
to be farmer teachers when they left.” 
They were not only farmers; at Toro 
they continued to practise all the arts 
and crafts of village life. When his 
first batch of pagan youths arrived to 
be trained as teachers there were no 
houses for them, only grass shelters; 





their first task at Toro was to build 
their own huts; and some of those 
which were built in 1929 are still in 
use to-day. Of the practical work 
which has continued to be a feature 
of Toro life, Mr. Mort wrote that it 
had “the threefold objective: (i) to 
show the value of a little daily work as 
opposed to the occasional spurt; (ii) to 
give point to and to amplify the class- 
room work and (iii) to maintain the 
pupils’ interest in the soil and to guard 
against the production of work-shy 
mallamai”. If anyone were to com- 
pare the work done in the passing out 
examinations of 1945 and 1951 he 
would be satisfied that academic 
standards have been raised though 
they still need to go much higher. As 
for the second part of my instructions, 
although the standard of living in the 
pupils’ quarters has been greatly 
raised, the Toro student is still a 
handyman. We have not attempted 
to train craftsmen at Toro; that would 
involve an apprenticeship, for at least 
five years, to the use of the tools of 
one trade. This is a point which is 


sometimes misunderstood by techni- 
cally trained visitors to Toro. The aim 
in our farm work and crafts classes 
is quite different from that of a trades 


school. Keeping in view Mr. Mort’s 
aims, we have tried at Toro to pro- 
duce a handyman rather than a crafts- 
man and to keep alive the inborn in- 
terest in doing things with one’s 
hands; even if it is only to make two 
blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before. L. P. Jacks once wrote 
that as a result of modern urban edu- 
cation, civilised man is suffering from 
skill-hunger. Certainly there are few 
pleasures so intense as the satisfaction 
to be had from looking at something 
which you have made well with your 
own hands. Teachers at Toro are en- 
couraged to take a pride in seeing that 
things which need a small repair are 
repaired promptly without always 
having to call in someone else to do 
the work. Put at its very lowest, 
handwork at Toro is of value because 


it dirties the students’ hands (and those 
of the staff) and kills the false notion 
that handwork is dishonourable. The 
handwork programme has been ex- 
tended during the last few years and 
now includes besides the work of the 
farm and care of the compound, the 
repair of books and the making of 
materials for the teaching of arith- 
metic, geography, etc. Students take 
away a set of tools with which they 
can carry on the training in hand- 
work which they have received at 
Toro. This was the common-sense 
policy of the original crafts schools 
of the Northern Province. Whatever 
tools can be made in our workshops 
are made by the students themselves; 
for example, they make a wooden body 
for a plane and the training centre 
provides the steel blade. Tools which 
cannot be made, the students are en- 
couraged to save up their pocket 
money to buy. As far as possible, if 
anything can be done by the students, 
whether it be the making of a new 
football field, the repairing of a roof, 
or the making of some classroom 
equipment, it is done by them. When 
the students decided that they wanted 
to enlarge the playing fields recently, 
they gave up many hours of their 
time to levelling and draining the 
ground; and removed more than 
twenty tons of soil from the site. The 
Toro tradition of handwork has been 
stressed: it is a matter in which ex- 
ample plays a large part. The junior 
crafts instructors need a great deal 
of assistance and, if the students see 
that members of the staff set a good 
example and are ready to turn their 
hands to anything which has to be 
done, however dirty, there will be no 
danger of any falling away from the 
old traditions of Toro. 

The second distinguishing feature of 
Toro is that it has always been a co- 
educational institution. This is the 
part of the training which has most 
impressed our visitors. A course which 
not only trains the teacher but encour- 
ages him to bring a wife for training 





has been widely approved. In the past 
the women received only a training in 
bare literacy; to which was, however, 
coupled the experience of living in a 
fairly tidy compound. A new build- 
ing in which the women receive 
domestic training has given that part 
of the work a solid foundation: it is 
recognised by the chief woman edu- 
cation officer and the students’ wives 
are now able to qualify for a certi- 
ficate in practical domestic subjects. 
Senior students are encouraged to 
bring their wives to Toro for a full 
two years. Such women, subject to the 
discipline of the institution, provide 
a class in which regular attendance is 
assured. They come to Toro volun- 
tarily and are going out to villages 
where they can set an example to 
hundreds of women who would other- 
wise have little chance of learning new 
and better ways of living. These 
women at Toro are in a key position 
for real fundamental education and it 
is to be hoped that this will long re- 
main an important part of the train- 
ing at Toro; until, in fact, women’s 
education in Northern Nigeria is on 
a par with that of the men. 

One sign of the success of Mr. 
Mort’s original programme oi training 
is that it is now not unusual to find, 
in official memoranda, references to 
and comparisons in favour of a stan- 
dard which is called “Toro type 
teachers”: by which is presumably 
meant, men who “may not be very 
learned in the narrow sense of that 
word but who, when they go out with 
their wives to the villages, can hardly 
be content to regard their work as 
merely that of making children liter- 
ate” (to quote the recent Study of 
Educational Policy and Practice in 
British West Africa which discusses 
the “vital but intangible qualities of 
teacher training’’). It is certainly the 
case that Toro teachers by their steady 
and practical work have made a name 
for themselves which is a source of 
pride to all associated with their 
training. 
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In the early years the training at 
Toro was confined to the vernacular. 
Of recent years, however, more and 
more English has been introduced into 
the course, a policy which has come in 
for some criticism. The increasing 
emphasis on English is, nevertheless, 
supported by both need and demand. 
The vital need of the Northern Re- 
gion of Nigeria is for more and more 
young men and women fit to go on 
for higher education at Ibadan and 
overseas. To get them, English must 
be begun in every primary school as 
soon as possible. By all and every 
means, therefore, the supply of Eng- 
lish teachers must be increased. The 
demand for English may not be vocal 
as yet but it is there. More than ten 
years ago it was pointed out that the 
Northerner, finding himself at a dis- 
advantage in his dealings with the 
Southern clerks of the Post Office and 
Railway, resents any limitation of 
English teaching. Recently while work- 
ing on an annual report, I learned 
that, while nothing will induce the 
Toro students to buy hundreds of 
penny pamphlets in Hausa which are 
lying unsold in their canteen, they 
spent more than £30 of their own 
money on English books during 1951. 

The conception of vernacular edu- 
cation as education in and through the 
vernacular alone, with no teaching of 
English as a subject, is rapidly be- 
coming an anachronism. There is no 
place for it in Government and Native 
Authority schools. In these English 
must be taught as a subject and to 
do that there must be more English 
teachers as soon as possible. 

In the past there was a case for 
training two types of teacher for the 
junior primary school (which is a four 
years’ basic course). On the one hand 
there was the inferior vernacular 
teacher receiving a lower salary than 
the teacher of English in the same 
school. It cannot be held by anyone 
who is in touch with the teachers and 
the schools that there is any longer 
any room for this division. It produces 





ill-feeling between the members of the 
school staffs and inefficiency in the organ- 
isation of the schools. It is clear that 
there should be one standard of train- 
ing for the one purpose; namely, the 
education of pupils in the junior prim- 
ary schoolc. There may be several 
ways of attaining that standard; diff- 
erent roads to the same end, the 
training of the best possible men for 
work in the junior primary schools. 
For twenty years Toro has worked 
on a four years’ course, producing what 
were Officially known as_ vernacular 
teachers. More and more of the stu- 
dents in recent years have, however, 
been voluntarily taking the English 
papers and qualifying as teachers of 
English. The course is now being 


extended to six years to raise the 
standard of training still further; a 
by all 


development welcomed good 
friends of Toro. 

From the start Toro had been fin- 
anced by Bauchi native administra- 
tion, which received fees from a score 
of other administrations for whom 
teachers were trained at Toro. The 
Central Government gave some sup- 
port by paying the salaries of the 
European and senior African staff. 
It was an unsatisfactory arrangement 
for, in practice, both Bauchi and the 
Central Government expected the 
other partner to do anything and 
everything which did not fall clearly 
within its own sphere of responsibility ; 
with the result that Toro fell heavily 
between the two stools. Fortunately 
for its progress and development, on 
the 3lst March, 1945, Toro ceased to 
be a native administration institution 
and the Central Government of 
Nigeria took over full responsibility 
for its maintenance. Prior to 1945, 
Toro had existed on a tiny budget: 
it is difficult, looking back through 
some of the financial records of those 
early years to know how so much was 
achieved with so little. 

Since 1945, Government allocations 
of funds have been very much more 
generous, although to some extent off- 
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set by the rising cost of living. Over 
and above the normal annual alloca- 
tions, Toro has also received during 
the last seven years some £20,000 to 
build new classrooms; to improve old 
and build new staff quarters; to 
build a dining hall-cum-cinema, 
a domestic training block, a_ re- 
creation and reading room, a new 
crafts workshop, a corn grinding mill 
and a corn store. A water pump and 
piped water supply and _ electricity 
have also been included among the 
new amenities. Looking back on all 
this work one cannot help regretting 
that ‘the students did not take any 
part in the actual building of all these 
additions to their training centre. It 
would have been a very valuable pro- 
ject and the work could have been as 
good as and need have taken no 
longer than that of the Italian who 
had the contract. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the authorities respon- 
sible for the use of development funds 
would have been ready to allow 
amateurs to play with such a large 
sum of public money; which is a pity 
for it now seems that I missed a good 
opportunity to teach self-help on a big 
scale. 

When Toro was originally planned, 
provision was made for a staff of three 
Europeans, and there was that number 
during the first two or three years but 
transfers, resignations and_ general 
shortage of staff soon reduced the 
number to a single education officer. 
In time it came to be accepted, de- 
spite the sight of empty staff houses, 
that one was enough. In March, 1945, 
when I was appointed to Toro, I was 
the sole “expatriate” member of the 
staff. Moreover two members of 
the “non-expatriate” staff (to use the 
current jargon) had had no education 
higher than that of a Toro certificate 
of a very early vintage. The only 
crafts instructor was a Jarawa black- 
smith who could not even make a hoe. 
I had only one competent and loyal 
assistant: there were ninety-six stu- 
dents, speaking over forty completely 





distinct languages with Hausa as the 
lingua franca. 

To-day (April, 1952) the position 
has greatly improved. There are three 
expatriate education officers: Mallam 
E. O. Abdu, the loyal assistant has 
been promoted to the same rank: 
there is a woman education officer 
looking after the interests of the stu- 
dents’ wives and there are two fairly 
competent crafts instructors. Further, 
each of the junior staff teachers has 
had some education higher than that 
of the Toro certificate. I am very 
grateful to my senior officers for the 
way in which they have responded to 
my appeals for help. The battle for 
adequate staff for teacher training is 
far from won. On a 
minimum ratio of one well trained 
teacher to twelve students, Toro 
should have an enrolment of 84: in 
fact it had 110 students. Teacher 
training is as important as secondary 
education and it must be staffed on 
the same scale. I and my staff have 
regularly worked far more than our 


however still 


appointed hours but, nevertheless, there 
was always much more that’ ought to 


have been done for and with the 
students which was not done because 
we were still understaffed. Teacher 
training is the key to everything else 
and it cannot be done on the cheap. 

The students came originally from 
the hills of Plateau and Bauchi pro- 
vinces. As other areas began to take 
an interest in their pagan peoples, so 
the sphere of Toro’s influence ex- 
tended until no fewer than eight of 
the twelve northern provinces were 
represented among the _ students; 
Kano and Katsina in the north and 
Ilorin and Kabba in the middle belt 
being the only ones which did not 
send young men there. Recently, 
however, with the opening of new 
training centres, Toro’s sphere is 
again contracting. It is likely that 
soon it will be working primarily for 
the two provinces for which it was 
originally founded. This will not mean 
any reduction in the number of stu- 


dents at Toro for there is no province 
which can obtain the number of places 
there which it needs. Toro has always 
had one great advantage over the 
training centres catering for the 
Moslem areas. The latter have drawn 
their students from the provincial 
middle schools and generally they have 
not been volunteers; they have been 
those who have failed to pass the 
entrance examination of the secondary 
schools, of the pharmacy school, of 
the agricultural school or of the 
school of arabic studies and who 
have therefore had to accept teacher 
training for lack of anything more 
lucrative. On the other hand, the 
youths who come to Toro would in 
many cases have had no chance of 
going to a middle school because of 
the low standard of the schools in 
which they started their education. 
Hence, for the keen young pagan, Toro 
was the only hope of advancement. 
Whereas the Moslem training centres 
have been getting the failures of the 
middle schools, Toro has been in the 
happy position of having the brightest 
pupils of the elementary schools. 
That has not influenced the average 
standard of the students’ work at Toro 
as much as might be expected for it 
is by no means certain that the intel- 
lectual cream of the community is to 
be found in the Moslem or in any 
other schools. Where education is 
neither compulsory nor popular, it 
stands to reason that the brightest boys 
will be kept back to do the work of 
the home and the farm and the 
physical and mental weaklings will be 
offered to satisfy the demands of the 
education officer. Candidates for 
Toro are doubly tested; first by their 
provincial education officer and again 
at Toro. It is significant that despite 
this double test and the regular weed- 
ing out of those who cannot do the 
work, the average standard of those 
who complete the course is often de- 
plorably low. It must be that the 
junior schools, on the whole, get very 
third rate material. Even the best 





students do not hunger and thirst after 
knowledge; they do little private read- 
ing until a few months before the final 
examination (but perhaps they are not 
alone in this?). However they are a 
very likeable, lively and, within the 
limits of their knowledge, a progres- 
sive crowd of lads, the salt of the 
northern provinces. 

The first young men who came down 
from the hills around Toro were taught 
to play hockey with loeally made 
bamboo sticks: a very dangerous 
game. During the present year, their 
successors have twice defeated a 
European team from Jos. Football, 
basketball and ‘“ bush cricket” (a 
form of tip and run which has most 
of the merits of real cricket without its 
tedium) have been added to the list 
of team games played. Boxing and 
athletics are practised. In the latter, 
one of the students this year brought 
fame to Toro by earning a place in 
the Nigerian A.A.A. team and then 
breaking a Gold Coast record for the 
three miles. Emphasis is placed on 
the teaching of simple playground 
games and, during 1951, almost every 
student was taught to swim. 

The Toro terms and holidays are 
largely determined by the policy of 
practical, agriculturally-biased educa- 
tion. The Toro year is a single term 
of ten months with three breaks of one 
week to relieve the strain. This ten- 
month course covers a whole growing 
season and the students go home at a 
time when the family granaries are full 
and when, therefore, the presence of 
non-producing consumers is not re- 
sented. At Toro they are able to go 
through the whole cycle of planting, 
cultivation and harvest and should 
therefore learn the benefits of im- 
proved agriculture. It is noteworthy 
that the farm has now been on the 
same site for 23 years. 

It has always been the policy at 
Toro that the students should be fed, 
housed and, in general, should live at 
Toro according to the standards which 
they will be able to maintain as village 
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teachers among their own peoples. 
This good principle is still kept in 
mind but it has in some respects been 
eroded by less well considered policies 
flowing from other sources.  Institu- 
tions which have had difficulty in 
attracting sufficient students have 
been reduced to providing material in- 
ducements. Pocket money is an ex- 
ample: in 1945-6 a mere £45 


was 


distributed among some 96 students 
and that mainly in the form o 
satisfactorily 


f re- 


wards for  craftwork 
accomplished. Now, because 
must keep in line with less fortunate 
institutions and follow “The Rules of 
Financial Procedure for Government 
Institutions”, more than £500 per 
annum is given out and the students 
are not noticeably more happy than 
they were before. In fact, the African 
staff are agreed that there is a lower- 
ing of moral tone in that students now 
get more and therefore expect more 
for nothing. Instead of being so ready 
to do things for themselves, they tend 
to expect Government to do everything 
for them. It is remarkable that while 
the students of Toro and their par- 
ents contribute not one penny towards 
the cost. of their training and receive 
so much, their own brothers at 
Gindiri (Sudan United Mission) 
Training Centre pay heavy fees and 
provide their own pocket money. 

Toro Training Centre is the first 
Government institution in Nigeria to 
operate a co-operative shop for the 
benefit of the staff and students. The 
shop sells goods which the students 
normally buy in the local market such 
as sugar, paraffin and envelopes, giv- 
ing much better value and yet making 
a good profit. The co-operative prin- 
ciple and its practical applications are 
an excellent means of teaching the 
students how democracy works. They 
learn how to conduct public meetings 
and committee meetings in an orderly 
manner and they learn to vote for 
reliable officials. 

Toro’s influence has reached out in 
recent years to the teachers in all the 


Toro 





schools of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria. Through its publications, 
notably Rabe-raben Aiki and Suda 
Makaranta it tries to help all teachers. 
The first-named publication is a week- 
by-week scheme of work based on the 
Northern syllabus. It has been said 
that it is too rigid and that something 
more “liberal” is required. Teachers 
are warned however that they should 
not follow the scheme slavishly with- 
out noting whether the pupils have 
arned the work. The numbered 
weeks in the scheme of work are a 
norm so that the teacher 

at any moment by how 
much he is ahead of or behind in ‘his 
work and so put on the brake or press 
the accelerator as opportunity arises. 
If all teachers had had a secondary 
education and if our headmasters were 
all graduates it would not be necessary 
to issue schemes of work at all: the 
teachers would, of course, make them 
The teachers in 


really le 


suggested 


may know 


for themselves. 


Nigeria cannot as yet be compared 
with the many enthusiastic and original 


workers in the primary schools of 
Europe. The teachers in the schools 
of Nigeria need daily guidance and to 
suggest otherwise is to do a disservice 
to African education. 

Suda Makaranta, a monthly paper 
for primary school teachers is 
approaching its 50th issue and, despite 
distribution difficulties, has established 
itself in the affections of the teachers. 
It was started at Toro with the aim of 
keeping up the morale of the teachers 
and to build up an esprit de corps 
among them. In the past after train- 
ing, they went out to far away villages 
where, in many cases, they only had 
the encouragement of a brief visit of 
the education officer, once in the year. 
So they were inclined to feel forgotten 
and to become disheartened and slack. 
Suda Makaranta comes to them every 
month as evidence that their problems 
are being studied and bringing to them 
suggestions for the improvement of 
their schools. It is clear that in the 
near future a much more ambitious 


teachers’ paper will be required, but 
then it can no longer be a spare-time 
activity of the Toro staff. 

Toro’s influence through Suda 
Makaranta, etc., has been mentioned 
primarily because I am sceptical about 
proposals to concentrate primary 
school research and book production 
in any one place. Of course there must 
be some co-ordination of teaching 
methods which may be brought about 
by regular conference and discussion 
between the staffs of the training 
centres. I doubt however whether all 
wisdom can be contained in one pot. 
Instead of the tendency to insist on 
uniformity, it would be better to en- 
courage experiment in all training 
centres and a spirit of tolerance to 
new ideas in the schools. I imagine 
that few will wish to teach in training 
centres if all material is to arrive, 
like standardised poultry feeding, from 
a central method store. Bakht-er-Ruda 
got off to a flying start as the sole 
teacher training centre for the Sudan: 
in that case, collaboration and agree- 
ment was easy, for the staff was all in 
one place and could thresh out the 
problems together. Nigeria began on 
the opposite tack with diverse and 
widely scattered units. The work in 
such units needs to be co-ordinated by 
the inspectors but all the men who are 
training teachers should be encouraged 
to think about their work and to plan 
new teaching technique:, otherwise 
they will become bored and _ dis- 
heartened for “where there is no vision, 
the people perish”. I hope that Toro 
and every other training centre, each 
in its own way, will continue to be 
pioneers of ideas. 

It may be conceded that Toro has 
set a standard and has influenced 
educational policy and ideas but the 
onlooker may ask what has Toro 
actually achieved in the training of 
teachers. The answer is, very little. 
During the twenty years of its life 
some 300 teachers have been trained, 
a mere trickle for an area containing 
more than two million children of 





school age. Of course, Toro is not the 
sole institution training teachers but, 
small as it is, it was for long the 
largest of its kind. In its early years 
when Toro was taking in youths with 
little or no previous education the 
wastage was very great; many of the 
pagan young men could not stand the 
intellectual and moral strain and fell 
out before completing the course. 
Further, the early years coincided with 
world wide financial depression and 
Toro struggled along on a very small 
budget. It is greatly to the credit of 
the men who worked at Toro in those 
days that they managed to establish 
such a sound tradition. Since 1945 
there has been much more money and 
a steady flow of trained men has 
started but it is still too small. Where- 
as, in the past, even if more men had 
been trained, there would not have 


been the schools in which to employ 
them; now, the increased supply is 
not sufficient to staff the schools which 
are waiting for them. 

Looking back on seven years’ work 


one is sometimes inclined to be dis- 
heartened at such small achievement; 
at the memory of how much has been 
left undone or which having been 
started has, for some or no reason, 
never been finished. A few teachers 
have been trained; one has the 
memory of a very happy, friendly re- 
lationship and the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that one has tried to set an ex- 
ample of steady work, but how much 
of what one has tried to teach will 


endure it is hard to say. The inertia 
of conservatism in Africa is so great. 
It required nearly six months’ persist- 
ent effort in 1945 to 
carrying of water-in an ox-cart and to 
stop the students head-loading it for a 
mile from the stream to their houses: 
seven years later I found manure 
being carried by head to the farm 
because the cart needed some small 
repair and no one had bothered to do 
it. Four or five years ago the weekly 
weighing of babies was introduced 
with a regular spoonful of cod liver oil 
for all those which were not gaining 
weight sufficiently. It became a regular 
routine; so well established that I 
attended to other things and suddenly 
discovered that it had not been done 
for months. 

There is a_ brighter 
picture. A solid amount of achieve- 
ment, since 1945, can be claimed, even 
if it is mainly in material things; for 
it is so much easier to produce tangible 
results with bricks and mortar than 
with human nature. In 1945, there 
were only two buildings on the whole 
site which had concrete (and therefore, 
tolerably sanitary) floors; now, the 
cattle shed is the only building which 
is floored with mud. The students 
collected the materials and broke the 
stone to make the floors in more than 
eighty round houses in the “village” in 
which they live. I can look back on no 
fewer than eighteen new permanent 
and semi-permanent buildings put up 
to my own plans. 


introduce the 


side to the 














7 Self-Government in Primary School 








By D. C. FLATT, Assistant Education Secretary of the Lutheran Church 
of Northern Tanganyika 


DUCATION” is a word with 

a very wide range of mean- 

ing, and may be applied to 
most processes of cultural development 
from inculcating an understanding of 
Latin grammar to developing an 
appreciation of the major responsibi- 
lities of world citizenship. 

The registered primary schools of 
the Lutheran Church of Northern 
Tanganyika are, in their academic 
standing, in no way remarkable. They 
compare not unfavourably with the 
schools of other agencies, and succeed 
in earning and holding the grants-in- 
aid which a generous Government 
makes available. There is, however, 
one respect in which rvather marked 
progress has been made. 

In the matter of democratic self- 
government this African Church has 
advanced far, and nowhere more than 
in the management of its schools. 
Perhaps it is the parents rather than 
the children who have been benefiting 
by this education, and doubtless it 
should be classed as adult education 
proceeding parallel with the education 
of the children. Historically it is a 
fairly recent and rapid growth, which 
has been tremendously accelerated by 
World War II. But there is no doubt 
the seed has been planted and nurtured 
since the 1930’s by the German 
(Leipzig) missionaries who then ad- 
ministered the field. With a fore- 
sight and unselfishness which does 
them honour, some of these men con- 
sciously and deliberately prepared the 
Africans to look after their affairs, in 
case another world unheaval should 
occur—as indeed it did. Again the 


field has been fortunate in having, 
after the departure of the Germans, 
come under the care of a great mis- 
sionary educationist, and a_ great 
missionary statesman. 

To these circumstances has been 
added the fact that the tribes living 
in the Pare mountains and on Kili- 
manjaro are peoples with either a gift 
for independent thinking or with an 
intelligence rather above the normal 
East African level—or both. I was 
asked to write this article on the Pare 
work in particular, but I find I cannot 
do so. The work is one work, the 
men who have led the development 
have been responsible for work on and 
around three mountains, and _ the 
Africans who have figured prominently 
have influenced one another, whether 
they have come from Pare, Kiliman- 
jaro or even Arusha. 

Perhaps I should not mention per- 
sonalities, yet I think certain men have 
been so bound up with the work that, 
for the sake of making the history 
clearer, I shall have to refer to them 
briefly. Three missionaries in parti- 
cular will be named, one German, one 
British and one American; two 
Africans also deserve not to remain 
incognito. 

From 1919 to early in 1940 the 
Rev. Paul Rother was in charge of 
education in the area. From the first 
development of the registered schools 
the following principles were instituted, 
which tended to foster a spirit of 
communal responsibility: (1) the pay- 
ment of fees, (2) the erection of build- 
ings, mainly by the parents, church 
members and other voluntary helpers. 
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Only corrugated iron, where required 
for the roofs, and the skilled workmen 
were provided and paid for by the 
mission and (3) school committees 
were encouraged, consisting of an 
“elder” for each class in the school. 

When Dr. Rother was compelled, by 
the circumstances of war, to leave the 
field early in 1940, a large and sudden, 
but not entirely unprepared, measure 
of delegation was undertaken. A 
senior African teacher at the Marangu 
Teacher Training School, now Pastor 
Stefano Moshi, was placed in charge of 
the entire educational work. District 
African pastors were appointed for 
the four main areas and given the 
general supervision of all the work of 
the Church in their areas (Pare, East 
and West Kilimanjaro and Arusha- 
Meru). Other senior African teachers 
were made supervisors of the schools 
in their neighbourhoods, including 
many “bush” schools which are now 
registered and grant-earning. 

In 1941 the Rev. Langford-Smith 
of the C.M.S. Mission, was loaned to 
the area, and took charge of the 


Marangu Teacher Training School 
and the general supervision of all the 


schools as education secretary. It is 
from this time that the formation of 
the school committees, as they now 
operate, dates, and the educational 
system took on its present, unmistak- 
able democratic colour. Much was 
done also to foster the supervisory 
work already begun at the end of the 
German time, and the growing sense 
of responsibility on the part of the 
African leaders for their own schools 
was developed. The Marangu Teacher 
Training School was firmly linked 
with the various congregations by a 
quota system, which provides that 
every congregation should be permitted 
to fill a certain number of the vacan- 
cies annually, provided that sufficient 
candidates of the requisite standard 
were produced. 

In. 1945 two significant, though in- 
dependent, events occurred. The first 
full-time African supervisor, Mr. 
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Fanuel Kaleya, was appointed and 
continued to work in that capacity for 
five years: in 1948 a second assistant 
supervisor was added. The other 
occurrence which was to have a big 
influence on the history of the educa- 
tional work, was the arrival of the 
Rev. E. R. Danielson on the field. 
Dr. Danielson is an uncompromising 
believer in democracy, and a firm ally 
of every element in the Church that 
aims at democratic development. The 
school system now began to expand 
very rapidly, so that in the succeeding 
six years it had doubled itself. Mr. 
Kaleya built up committees for every 
school. No school was permitted to 
develop without one, and from the 
outset the local people were made to 
realise their personal responsibility, 
Mohammedans and pagans cheerfully 
and willingly helped erect the build- 
ings, knowing they were free to ex- 
press their views, and with assurance 
that there would be no discrimination 
on the grounds of religion. 

In 1949 a new step was taken, the 
formation of an education committee 
for the entire Church. This committee 
is composed of four missionary repre- 
sentatives, namely the superintendent, 
the principals of the teacher training 
schools (boys’ and girls’—the latter 
opened in 1946), and the education 
secretary, together with a number of 
African representatives — pastors, 
teachers and elders. Its actions are 
subject to the approval of the Church 
Council, and in relation to the African 
Church it is both an advisory and an 
executive body. In relation to the 
Mission it is advisory. 

At the end of 1949 the present 
education secretary was required to 
take charge of the secondary school at 
Arusha, as well as to hold together the 
primary school’s system and the general 
administrative work of the whole. 
Necessity was again the mother of 
invention, and a further delegation 
took place. Four African supervisors 
were appointed, in place of the pre- 
vious one and an assistant, and the 





While 
pay the 


field was divided into areas. 
the Mission undertook to 


supervisors’ salaries, their travel allow- 


ances and other duty expenses, as 
well as the provision of office supplies, 
are cared for by the areas themselves. 
At the same time area committees 
were set up to assist the supervisors, 
and to act as a link between the 
schools and the Church education com- 
mittee. These committees are able to 
advise on such matters as priorities 
of development in their areas, to 
organise contributions for building a 
middle school, and express themselves 
in relation to teachers’ postings and 
many other matters. 

Side by side with these official 
developments there has been an unoffi- 
cial or semi-official, development of a 
teachers’ league. This organisation, 
which formally started in 1946, has 
at times appeared in the aspect of a 
trade union, mainly concerned with 
promoting the social and economic 
position of the teachers. But that 
would be only a superficial view. The 
associations of the league in the vari- 
ous areas have been most active in 
work for the schools. They have got 
together to send combined orders for 
books and school materials, to pre- 
pare schemes of work for the schools 
in the area, so that all are aiming to 
reach the same point at the same time, 
to set and correct combined examina- 
tions, to arrange communal sports 
meetings, to audit accounts, and to 
carry out a host of other duties con- 
cerned with their schools and with the 
Church. In 1951 when the Mission 
for reasons of general financial policy, 
could not pay a “cost-of-living” allow- 
ance to non-grant aided teachers, the 
teachers’ league helped, at a cost of 
well over £200, by contribution from 


its members. They are now hoping to 
start, with the help of the co-opera- 
tive department, a registered co-opera- 
tive savings society. 

The Church itself is organised on a 
congregational basis with congrega- 
tional councils, district councils and a 
council of the whole Church, so that 
the practical democracy in the educa- 
tional system, outlined above, is 
parallel to that of the Church as a 
whole, and every activity may be dis- 
cussed by a number of different people, 
each with a right to a voice. 

It can be aggravating and embar- 
rassing at times to an education sec- 
retary to have so many who ought to 
be consulted, but the system is sur- 
prisingly workable for all that. The 
missionaries in charge just have to 
keep in touch with the public, and 
make the best of the fact that in all 
their actions they are accountable to 
some committee. 

The plain fact is that it is the 
Africans themselves who have played 
the biggest part in these developments, 
and not merely held things together, 
but actuaily pushed thein ahead at 
times when missionary help has been 
non-existent or very limited. Mistakes 
have been made, and the standard of 
work has suffered at times, yet at pre- 
sent we are holding our own educa- 
tionally with other agencies, while 
employing only a skeleton missionary 
staff, and depending on a _ ramified 
system of African self-government— 
which we hope will last, even if, at a 
later date, African nationalism de- 
mands that we go. As one of the 
district commissioners in the area re- 
cently remarked to me: “It seems a 
surprisingly happy set-up”. Long may 
it remain so. 














Adult Education in Malaya 








A Broadcast Talk By HEAH JOO SEANG, President, the Penang People’s 
Education Association 


WELCOME this opportunity of 

[ teins you on the Adult 

Education Movement in Malaya— 

a movement which is destined to play 

@ very important part in the cultural, 

economic, political and social progress 

of our country. It is our aim to make 

adult education the training ground for 
the leaders of tomorrow. 

Adult education was started in 
Singapore three years ago, and the 
Association was then known as the 
People’s Edueation Association, with 
Professor T. H. Silcock as rts Presid- 
ent. The work there was principally 
confined to the organisation of langu- 
age classes. Since then the Adult 
Education Council has been formed, 
and the above Association has become 
affiliated with it. The parent body 
runs classes in English, Chinese and 
some Malay, although Iectures on 
academic subjects are being given by 
Professors and Lecturers from the 
University of Malaya. Since its in- 
ception, thts Council has been sup- 
ported financially by the Government. 
Its grant for 1952 is $500,000. 

The Penang People’s Education As- 
sociation was established soon after 
the original Singapore Association, but 
two years ago, in deference to public 
opinion, the name was changed to the 
Penang Adult Education Association. 


In the intervening period the adult 
education movement was purely a 
voluntary effort, and _ public-spirited 
men and women rallied round the 
movement and gave very encouraging 
assistance. I must here pay a well- 
deserved tribute to the British Council 
for the mterest they have taken in our 
movement from the beginning. 

The need for imtelfectua! advance- 
ment on a pan-Malayan basis was 
keenly felt, and eighteen months ago 
the Adult Education Association, 
Federation of Malaya, was formed, 
with the blessing of the then High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Gurney, 
with Headquarters in Kuala Lumpur, 
to co-ordinate all the work being done. 
This body now comprises nine State 
and two Settlement Associations. It 
is non-sectarian in character and non- 
political in its scope and activities. Its 
grant from the Government for this 
year is $60,000 for printing of text- 
books, and $240,000 for allowances to 
mstructors. (It should be pointed out 
here that the population of Singapore 
is one million, against five million in 
the Federation of Matava.) 

In Penang, which is stilf a British 
Settlement, although it is now a part 
of the Federation of Malaya, special 
emphasis is placed on the teaching of 
English. It is felt that English is the 
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key to Western culture and the study 
of the sciences and technical subjects. 
Furthermore, English is the official 
language of the country, and one of 
the requirements for Federal citizen- 
ship is a knowledge of English. Eng- 
lish is also an advantage in the carry- 
ing on of business, since for licensed 
trades, all account books must be kept 
in English according to law. ‘There- 
fore in Penang, and in most States, 
English classes take precedence over 
even the popular Malay classes. 

In our language classes, students 
comprise landed proprietors, mer- 
chants, managers, teachers, office 
assistants, clerks, housewives, mes- 
sengers, shopkeepers, salesmen, mech- 
anics, artisans, labourers, trishaw 
pedlars, Government servants, of all 
races, who sit side by side, in the 
pursuit of learning, in true democratic 
spirit. The fee charged to them is 
$1 per student per month, for which 
three lessons per week, each lasting 
one hour, are given. Half the session 
is devoted to text-book learning and 
the other half to conversation and 


discussion on appropriate topics. 


You will understand that these 
classes are designed for students who 
are already literate in their own 
mother-tongue, or who are semi- 
literate. Our most pressing need is to 
abolish illiteracy in our country, the 
figure for which is as high as 60 per 
cent. We have no system of free ele- 
mentary education. As you know, 
Malaya is progressing rapidly in its 
development towards self-government. 
The right of the under-privileged and 
the handicapped to education should 
not be denied to them. It is useless 
to have universal franchise unless the 
people are sufficiently educated to 
understand the meaning of the vote 
and are enlightened enough to become 
civic-conscious and to take pride in 
their country. There is no doubt that 
the adult education movement in 
Malaya will be instrumental in the re- 
orientation of the educational system 
there. For instance, in the Chinese 


vernacular schools, only Chinese 
history and Chinese geography were 
being taught to the students. Since the 
advent of the adult education move- 
ment, radical changes have been 
made whereby only Malayan and 
world history and geography have 
been taught (in English) in the secon- 
dary schools. Recently such schools 
have secured outstanding results in the 
Cambridge School Certificate  ex- 
aminations. 

Our population is made up of many 
races—Europeans, Chinese, Malays, 
Indians and Eurasians-—and even in 
this short time adult education has 
been the means of fostering inter- 
racial harmony, if not solidarity. One 
of the most significant achievements 
has been the introduction of the teach- 
ing of Malay by Dr. Laubach’s 
method. As you know, Dr. Laubach 
is the world’s foremost literacy expert. 
His method is becoming increasingly 
popular, not only amongst Malays, and 
not only in the main towns and 
villages, but also in the rural areas 
throughout the whole of Malaya. The 
use of Rumi (Romanised Malaya) as a 
substitute for Jawi (Arabic script) is 
an innovation which has proved suc- 
cessful. Text-books and follow-up 
material are being written by our own 
experts. Lessons in farming on scienti- 
fic lines, animal husbandry, improved 
fishery methods, agriculture, health, 
sanitation, civics and other useful sub- 
jects, are being incorporated in these 
books. We are also contemplating the 
publication of a newspaper in Rumi 
to serve the needs of the people we are 
teaching. This work is all a part of 
our campaign for a mass _ literacy 
drive, and we also hold adult education 
weeks to popularise the movement. 

Schools are organised for the teach- 
ing of book-keeping and typewriting, 
and it is very encouraging to know 
that many of our students have been 
able to pass the London Chamber of 
Commerce examination. The teach- 
ing of domestic science is being 
undertaken, as well as_ vocational 
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training. Week-end schools, very 
much on the same lines as the summer 
schools here, have also been intro- 
duced, and discussion groups and 
reading circles have started up 
among the more advanced students. 
With regard to extra-mural studies, 
the University of Malaya has been of 
inestimable help to us, but so far it 
has only been possible to organise 
these studies during the Christmas 
holidays. Public lectures are also 
given under our auspices on social 
science, literature, political economy, 
civics, democracy, agriculture, the 
Local and English systems of Govern- 
ment, trade unionism and __inter- 
national relations. 

Our teachers do voluntary service, 
but are paid a transport allowance of 
$4 per lesson. There are many public- 
spirited professional men who are per- 
forming a great service to this move- 
ment by acting as honorary instructors. 
Seven lawyers are serving as_ in- 
structors in our classes, and it is a 
matter of great pride to us to know 
that during the last municipal elec- 


tions, seven out of the nine elected 


councillors were our instructors or 
committee members. 

It is the primary object of adult 
education to make the citizen a more 
useful citizen and the workman a more 
efficient workman. It need hardly be 
stressed that women can play an im- 
portant role in the development of this 
movement. It has rightly been said 
that if you educate a man, you edu- 
cate an individual; if you educate a 
woman, you educate a family. Steps 
are being taken to stimulate more 
interest amongst the women of. all 
races so that they can take their 
rightful place in the progress of our 
country. 

We have a very ambitious pro- 
gramme, covering a wide range of 
work. For instance, Co-operative 
Movements are being set up much 
along the lines of the 4-H Movement 
in America. We are carrying adult 
education into the prisons, the re- 


settlement areas and rubber planta- 
tions. We are establishing community 
centres in the towns, villages and 
rural districts. These community 
centres will have their adult education 
classes as well as libraries and ameni- 
ties such as radio, cinema shows, social 
activities and canteens. They will also 
be visited by experts who will give 
talks on subjects suitable to the needs 
of the particular area. A_ central 
library will be established in Kuala 
Lumpur which will circulate useful 
books, especially on technical subjects 
and vocational training, to all the 
branch associations. This library is 
intended to perpetuate the memory of 
our late High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
Gurney. We have been promised 
20,000 books by UNESCO, but so 
far these have not been forthcoming. 
li is proposed to translate these books 
into Chinese, Malay and Indian wher- 
ever practicable, as there are very few 
technical books in these languages. 

To enable the people to live a fuller 
and more satisfying life, we are en- 
couraging an interest in the apprecia- 
tion of music and the interpretation 
of the arts. Dramatic shows which 
represent the various cultures of the 
many races will also be organised. 

The growing importance of adult 
education may be gauged from the 
fact that departments such as educa- 
tion, information, social welfare, 
rural industrial development and 
broadcasting render useful service 
through their representatives on our 
council. The Press, too, has co- 
operated in many ways. For instance, 
it publishes our weekly broadcast on 
Radio Malaya during which answers 
are give to questions on every con- 
ceivable subject, from the Meaning of 
Democracy to How to Get Rid of a 
Rash, by a panel of experts in various 
fields. These broadcasts serve a very 
useful purpose, not only in giving in- 
formation, but in making people aware 
of the adult education movement and 
what it has to offer. 

Adult education is a specialised form 
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of training, and is quite different from 
fundamental education, as the mind 
of the adult is more analytical. We 
have devised various ways of training 
our instructors, and have formulated 
our own teaching methods, which take 
into consideration not only the educa- 
tional, but also the psychological 
aspects of adult education in our 
country. 

Adult education in Malaya is closely 
linked with the economic, political and 
social progress of the people. In order 
that this movement can gain momen- 
tum and receive the benefit of the 
services of responsible citizens, I have 
made recommendations to the Malayan 
Students’ Union here in London that 
their members should interest them- 
selves in the study of adult education 
while they are in this country. I hope 
that by this means we can arouse their 
enthusiasm and enlist their support on 
their return. We are now in close 
touch with the many adult education 
bodies in England which have similar 
aims to our own, and will encourage 
visitors from Malaya—not only stu- 
dents—to acquaint themselves with 
what is being done here. 

The adult education movement can 
be considerably strengthened and be- 


come a link between this country and 
Her Majesty's Domains beyond the 
Seas if annual conferences can be 
held for the pooling of information. 
There are more ties between Britain 
and her oversea territories than is 
generally realised, and we look to this 
country to be the fountainhead of 
knowledge for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

One of the primary objects of edu- 
cation in our country is to produce 
useful citizens; citizens imbued with 
civic pride, who will make Malaya 
their home and the object of their 
loyalty. In other words, we must 
endeavour to foster a Malayan out- 
look among the people, along with 
their intellectual growth. The Emer- 
gency in Malaya has been partly due 
to the faulty educational system which 
has been in force for the past one and 
a half centuries. The Government is 
now fully alive to the defects, and is 
taking steps to rectify the situation. 
We cannot fight the Emergency with 
bullets alone. I maintain that what 


our country needs is a sound, realistic 


and uniform system of education, and 
also moral rearmament, mobilisation 


and modernisation. 





REVIEWS: 


Modern Essays. (3rd Series 1943- 
1951). Selected and Edited by A. F. 
Scott. (Macmillan), pp. 243. 5s. net. 

This is a very happy selection of 
essays written from 1943 to 1951. It 
provides a comprehensive mirror of 
the contemporary scene and will be 
found a suitable anthology for the top 
forms of schools overseas, since only 
one or two of the essays are placed 
in a markedly English setting. 


What is Race? (Unesco Publica- 
tion), pp. 87. 1s. 6d. 

Teachers will find this useful. A 
school edition would be a great boon 
since the book is too markedly adult 
in parts for it to be used as a school 
text-book. It will be found particularly 
useful for adult discussion groups. 
Some useful information is collected 
in the four appendices. 
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Stability or Chaos 








By MICHAEL WEST 


HERE are two main motive 

forces in any _ educational 

system:—(A) What the pupils 
and their parents want—and—(B) 
what is needed to build up a stable 
social system. These two forces are at 
variance, and, if they are not con- 
trolled, they are bound to end in 
disaster. 

The desire of every parent is that 
his boy should “climb the social and 
educational ladder”—should become an 
administrative or professional unit— 
a government servant, lawyer, doctor, 
or—failing these—clerk or teacher. 
The result is a great pressure upwards 
into the secondary schools, and into 
the university, especially into the arts 
(rather than scientific and_ technical) 
sides of both. 

The need of the government in the 
interest of a stable social structure is— 
(i) a small body of highly intelligent, 
responsible and public-spirited persons 
for its administrative work, and as 
many such men (and no more than 
are needed) for professional and ad- 
ministrative offices outside the govern- 
ment; (ii) a body of skilled technicians, 
who have learned their work from the 
bottom upwards, not merely in theory 
but in practice. Their education in 
theory should come after (not before) 


they have proved their practical 
capacity; (iii) a wide diffusion of liter- 
acy and of knowledge of the present- 
day world, the problems of this 
country in relation to it, and of the 
general policy of the government in 
facing these problems. 

Let us first see the results of motive 
force (A) if it is allowed a free rein, 
and then try to indicate in broad out- 
lines what might be the plan to supply 
the needs of (B). 

The results of an uncontrolled action 
of motive force (A) are not a matter 
of theory, but of fact. They may be 
seen most clearly in India, but are 
visible, in greater or less degree, in 
nearly every country of the world. 

At first only the children of a 
limited number of better-class families 
go to school. Many hear English 
spoken in their homes; in all cases the 
homes are literate in the mother- 
tongue and have a fairly high standard 
of living, and of culture. The classes 
in the school are small, and the 
teachers (in the tropical countries, 
many of them imported or missionary), 
are competent and keen on their work. 
The standard of the examinations is 
correspondingly high and the certifi- 
cates have a meaning. 

There comes a demand for a spread 
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of education. This is often described 
or even interpreted by the government 
as a good and disinterested thing. Its 
motive forces are, in fact, purely in- 
dividualistic and selfish; they are 
social ambitions as mentioned above, 
and in case of an era of prosperity, 
expenditure on education as a form of 
investment. In India, educational 
qualifications add to a son’s marriage 
dowry paid by the bride. Where this 
system does not prevail, an educated 
and well-placed son is, besides being 
a social asset, a form of old-age in- 
surance for the parents. In case of 
hard times and over-population, it is 
necessary to get surplus sons off the 
plot of land not large enough to 
support so many: education is a cheap 
way of doing this and appeals also 
to the gambling instinct: (“He might 
become a district magistrate’’). 

The result of these forces is a multi- 
plication of secondary schools and a 
neglect of primary school education 
(save in so far as it leads on to the 
secondary school). As schools become 
more numerous, pupils come from 
lower strata of society, and a less and 
less cultured home background. The 
classes are larger and the teachers less 
and less adequte because the system is 
necessarily cheap and because its out- 
put (which includes the future teachers) 
is progressively inferior. The examiner 
is faced with the alternative of failing 
more and more candidates every year 
or of lowering the standard of the 
examination. He is compelled to 
choose the more popular course. As 
the standard of the examination falls, 
its certificate has less and less value 
and the prospective employee has to 
take a higher qualification. So the 
time-span of education becomes in- 
creasingly protracted. 

On the social system the result is 
a surplus of clerical and professional 
persons. In the government there are 
more and more clerks and inspectors 
without any proportional increase of the 
social services or economic productions 
which they represent. In the profes- 


sions there is keener and keener com- 
petition for a smaller and smaller 
share of the available fees, with a 
corresponding lowering of professional 
morale. The political result is perhaps 
the most serious: there is an ever- 
increasing pool of unemployed, sup- 
posedly educated persons, déclassés, 
too unskilled to do any productive 
labour and too proud to learn even the 
simplest skills, too ignorant to do any- 
thing else. They are dissatisfied, vocal, 
and aggressive with all the impetus of 
an inward sense of inferiority—the 
ready-made materials of revolution. 

For a time this situation may be 
mitigated in various ways. An ex- 
panding educational system absorbs 
some of the surplus as teachers. There 
may be an export of surplus clerical 
labour: at one time Bengal supplied 
most of India with clerks. In Britain 
there was an export of surplus admin- 
istrators: in both cases it was mainly 
the best who were fit for export, to 
the disadvantage of the mother- 
country. (The Indian Civil Service 
was, in its heyday, probably the 
cheapest, most efficient and most 
honest governmental organisation the 
world has ever seen). But in the end 
there is bound to be an ever-increas- 
ing parasitic burden on the productive 
over-administration, and an_ ever-in- 
creasing subtraction of the _ better 
abilities from actual production to 
over-administration, and an_ ever-in- 
creasing pool of déclassés, and dis- 
content, until the inevitable end in 
political or social breakdown. 

We next proceed to the outline of 
a design for system (B), an educa- 
tional system whose aim is the build- 
ing-up of a stable social system. We 
need (i) a body of intelligent and re- 
sponsible administrative officers, (ii) a 
body of responsible and skilled tech- 
nicians, and (iii) a wide diffusion of 
literacy, and of knowledge of and co- 
operation with the aims of the govern- 
ment. 

The obvious difficulty is selection. 
The tendency has been in most 
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countries for Class I (administrators) 
to be drawn from a limited aristro- 
cratic and moneyed group. On the 
other hand, the opposite tendency, to 
select administrators merely by intel- 
ligence test and examination, neglect- 
ing such things as cultural background 
and family tradition, is equally dis- 
astrous. It is, however, perfectly 
possible to take both factors into con- 
sideration in the selective test, in such 
proportions as is necessary for the 
particular higher training. A recent 
correspondent in a London journal 
complained of the case of a boy who 
did brilliantly in all his examinations 
but was refused training as a naval 
officer because he was the son of a 
washerwoman. But it is unlikely that 
the son of a washerwoman would be 
happy or congenial in the restricted 
space of a naval messroom. A happy 
ship is an essential of efficiency. The 
son of a line of admirals might with 
equal reason and justice be refused 
employment as a probation officer or 
London magistrate. 

We need at the bottom of our 
system a widely diffused free, and, if 
possible, compulsory, primary school 
system, teaching literacy in the verna- 
cular, and, in its higher (scholarship) 
classes preparing for the secondary 
school entrance examination. English 
would be taught only in the scholar- 
ship classes. 


The first part of the secondary 


school may be general and exploratory 
in character, a little of everything, 
leading up to a classification of the 
pupils on the basis of tests, examina- 
tions and a consideration of other 
factors (such as cultural background, 
etc.) into those to be trained in board- 
ing schools for administrative work in 
various branches, or for very respon- 
sible professional work. These selec- 
tions must be in exact numcrical 
proportion to actual foreseen need— 
not in proportion to the ambition of 
parents. Others will be admitted into 
various branches of technical training, 
or else direct into employment qualify- 
ing for technical training at a later 
date. (Thus, it is useless to train a 
boy for farming before he has ever 
worked on a farm—and so also in 
many occupations). 

That, in broad outline, is the educa- 
tional machinery which might build a 
stable social system. Its essence is 
progressive selection according to the 
social need (not according to individual 
ambition), and according to the pupil’s 
capacity and background. It is a series 
of sieves each selecting required 
qualities. In system (B) the sieves 
have broken, and chaos pours through. 

The reader may compare the edu- 
cational system in his country with the 
(A) or (B) system as outlined above 
and consider whether it is leading his 
country to political disaster, or to a 
stable and co-ordinated social system. 

















Early Days of Giris’ Education in 
Somaliland 








By JANE 


HEN I first went to Somali- 
land in 1944 for a short visit, 
education for boys had only 


just been started. Previously there had 
only been a few Qoranic schools which 
were attended by boys with a small 
sprinkling of little girls. There had 
been an unsuccessful attempt to in- 
crease and modernise educational 
facilities shortly before the last war, 
but it had met with many difficulties 
and a good deal of active opposition. 
However, when the Somalis saw East 
African troops in their country during 
the war drawing good pay by virtue 
of their more advanced education, they 
began to feel that they, too, would like 
to share in these material benefits. 
An education department was set up 
under the military administration and 
gradually gained a good deul of public 
support, though there was still opposi- 
tion from the priests wlio feared the 
challenge to their authority. 

During that first visit I met no 
Somali women personally. As we 
travelled about the country, we saw 
them, unveiled, herding the sheep and 
goats and camels. Although they are 
Moslems by religion, they are nomads 
by compulsion; they roam the country, 
following the scanty grazing, and the 
existence of harems is incompatible 
with the wandering life that the 
majority of the people lead. The 
women seemed to be strong and 
energetic as they trudged sturdily 
along behind the stock, often accom- 
panied by wiry-looking children. In 
the towns there was less freedom. 
There they wrapped themselves in the 





*Mrs. Bell’s husband was Director 
of Education in Somaliland.—Ed. 
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characteristic black garment which 
concealed their faces, and led a more 
retired life, although in the markets 
the women from the interior would sit 
openly beside their goods, which they 
spread on the ground for sale, while 
they engaged in vociferous bargaining 
amongst themselves and with their 
customers. 

In the followmg year, I went for a 
rather longer visit, and continued to 
work in the education department 
office. In this way I met, and came to 
know, a few teachers. One of the most 
advanced of them spoke to me about 
the education of girls. We were ail 
anxious that it should not lag too far 
behind that of the boys, but at the 
same time we were all aware that 
there would be even greater reluctance 
to accept the idea, either in principle 
or in practice. Education is everywhere 
regarded as a symbol of freedom, and 
to Moslems the idea of freedom of 
thought or action for their women is 
especially repugnant. The problem, 
therefore, was to find a formula for 
girls’ education which would not instil 
rebellious notions of independence into 
their heads, and which would, on the 
other hand, be of demonstrable benefit 
to the family. 

Towards the end of my stay in 
Somaliland, I was invited to address 
one of the most progressive of the 
men’s clubs, the Nadi at Burao. 

I formulated the ideas which we had 
been discussing for some time and set 
off with my husband and Mr. 
Mahmoud Ahmed, M.B.k., the chief 
inspector of schools. I confess to a 
slight feeling of nervousness when we 
arrived, because it was in Burao only 
a few years before that there had been 
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anti-education riots, when the pre- 
vious director had been stoned and his 
car destroyed. Everything seemed re- 
assuringly peaceful, however, and we 
were most courteously greeted and 
taken into the clubroom. It was full 
of men, mostly of middle age or older. 
They were dressed in their traditional 
clothing, long, brilliantly-coloured gar- 
ments, in a great variety of materials 
and styles; many held in their hands 
long silver-mounted sticks; nearly all 
had woollen embroidered shawls 
wound round their heads as turbans 
or flung across their shoulders. Many 
held, loosely-twined between their 
fingers, the rosary that they used for 
their prayers. 

As we moved slowly to the table 
that had been prepared for us, they 
stood up and shook hands in the 
lingering manner which is the custom. 
We were given tea and cakes, and then 
I was asked to speak. Not one single 
Somali woman was present to hear 
what was said. The windows were 


crowded with small boys who climbed 


on one another’s backs to see and hear 
what they could. 

Mr. Mahoud Ahmed stood beside 
me to interpret, and I gained confid- 
ence from his calm demeanour. I 
said to the silent and attentive audi- 
ence that we had given the matter much 
thought, and that we understood their 
anxiety as to the results of allowing 
their girls to go to school, but that I 
had some suggestions to offer which I 
hoped they would consider helpful. 
But first we wanted to make it quite 
clear that we believed that the most 
important thing of all was that girls 
should learn good behaviour, obedi- 
ence, modesty—in fact all those 
qualities of womanly conduct required 
in the Qoran, for without that all else 
was useless. Therefore, it was of first 
importance that they should receive 
thorough instruction in the Qoran. At 
this point I was much heartened to see 
a number of the old men gently 
nodding their heads and murmuring 
agreement. 
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Then, I said, we thought that ail 
girls’ education should be directed to- 
wards making better wives and 
mothers, and to this end they should 
be taught the domestic arts—to keep 
the houses clean and tidy, prepare 
suitable food for the family, to wash 
and mend clothing so that it should 
last longer and thereby save money, 
to make clothes and to knit, to care 
for the children, and to nurse sick 
people in their own homes. They 
should be taught personal hygiene. As 
for academic education, that was of 
secondary importance. Of course, if 
the girls were taught to read and write 
in Arabic or English (Somali is not a 
written language) they would be able 
to learn a great deal more about the 
other things much more quickly and 
they could continue to learn after they 
had left school by using books. A 
little simple arithmetic was almost 
essential, to help them to understand 
the family budget. But still, if they 
were doubtful of the wisdom of this, 
I felt sure that there was a tremendous 
amount that could be done in a purely 
practical way. 

When I had finished there was again 
a little sound of approval, and then a 
very dignified and handsome old man 
stood up. He clasped his hands on 
the top of his stick and gathered our 
attention. He turned to me with a 
benevolent and paternal smile and 
thanked me for telling them about the 
kind of education considered suitable 
for their girls. “It is true”, he said, 
“that we have been reluctant to allow 
our girls to go to school. We Somalis 
travel abroad and we have seen girls 
who have been educated and we have 
not liked their behaviour. We do not 
like to see them going to work in shops 
and offices; and so we were afraid 
to consent to schools for our girls.” 
He paused and looked round and again 
heads nodded agreement. “But this 
kind of education that you have told 
us about, this we want. Teach the 
girls to carry out their duties in the 
house, to care for the children and the 





sick. There will still be many who 
will refuse to allow them to learn to 
read and write, but most of us here 
to-day understand that it is better that 
they should be taught just enough to 
enable them to improve their domestic 
work.” We parted most cordially, and 
though there was no immediate pro- 
spect of starting a girls’ school, we felt 
we had got over the first hurdle. 

It was more than a year later that 
we settled down with our family in 
Sheikh, as civilians, and no further 
progress had been made. I said that 
if anyone wanted his child taught I 
would do what I could, but no one 
had the courage to take the plunge. 
During 1947 I came to know person- 
ally some of the women who lived in 
the two small settlements nearby. One 
day one of the teacher’s wives came to 
ask for help. She had a badly poisoned 
hand. We managed to cure it. A 
little girl was brought whose foot had 
been bitten through by a_ hyena. 
Another lucky cure added to an en- 


tirely unfounded reputation for medical 
skill. Gradually they told their friends 
and every morning there collected in 


our backyard a crowd of young 
women with babies and children with 
every imaginable complaint, | and 
usually a group of old crones with im- 
probable tales of age-old internal 
troubles or more tangible diseases of 
eyes and stomach. The un- 
doubted master of this situation was 
our old night watchman. He had been 
a dresser for twenty years, before his 
retirement, and he knew’ enough 
English and, more important, enough 
about sickness and medicine, to pro- 
vide an answer of sorts to almost 
every problem. Between us we 
bandaged and dosed them all. Slowly 
the women began to lose their shyness 
and the children occasionally brought 
a small gift, when they had been com- 
ing for regular treatment—an egg, or a 
corn cob. 

Then one day a greatly respected 
religious teacher, a man of high stand- 
ing and considerable substance, came 


skin, 


to ask me to go to see his wife in her 
home. He was afraid she was going 
to die. So was I, when I saw her. 
I knew that their houses were primi- 
tive in the extreme, often no more 
than movable hovels made of grass 
mats flung over wooden supports. I 
expected very little; even so I was 
taken aback at the squalor of the mud 
hut into which I was taken. It was, 
inevitably, pitch dark. The woman 
lay on the wooden bed, surrounded 
by old women and children. There 
was an open charcoal brazier by the 
bed. In the end she recovered, too. 
My district-visiting increased until I 
felt I knew some of the women quite 
well. They tried to talk to me, and 
were delighted when I picked up holf 
a dozen words of Somali. They would 
explain their symptoms with a wealth 
of uninhibited gesture and often the 
whole of us would dissolve into roars 
of laughter, which would bring a larger 
crowd running. 

It became clearer and clearer that 
the education they needed was one 
based on hygiene and cleanliness in 
the home. Animals wandered un- 
heeded in and out of the huts. There 
were no sanitary arrangements of any 
kind. Their clothing was usually dirty 
and ragged, in contrast to the clothing 
of many of the men in the same 
families. But when the women came 
to the house to get medicines or dres- 
sings, the more sophisticated put on 
their better dresses or borrowed a 
garment from a friend for the occas- 
ion. The women who walked in from 
the bush, often many miles carrying 
a child, wore simply a length of white 
material draped and knotted on one 
shoulder. This traditional dress can 
be, and often is, extremely becoming; 
but it is going out of fashion. 

Some of the local women came to 
pay a state call one morning. They 
looked magnificent. They were dressed 
in rich silks, full stiff skirts which 
rustled and crackled as they moved, 
brilliant shawls, chiffon scarves, gold 
ornaments in their ears, round their 
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necks and on their arms. They walked 
like queens and looked like gorgeous 
butterflies newly hatched from the 
chrysalis. They brought gifts of their 
own work, mats, baskets and eggs. 

Teachers and others still talked 
desultorily about a_ girls’ school. 
Hassan, a trader in the village, com- 
plained that there were no girls for 
the men to marry who knew how to 
live in a permanent building, or keep 
it clean. A young teacher came late 
one night to the house to ask how he 
should prepare some food for a sick 
child. “My wife does not know and 
she does not want to,” he said. 
“Education is very badly needed 
for them.” In spite of these signs that 
they were thinking about it, I held to 
the view that the first move must 
come from them. I nearly gave up 
hope, waiting for it. 

Then one day without any warning 
my husband came up from the office 
with Abdulla Hassan. I knew him for 


one of the most progressive people in 
the country, and father of one of the 


young teachers. He had come from 
Burao to say that he and a few other 
Somalis had decided to ask me to 
start a class for six girls. “I have two 
nieces”, he said, “and the old school- 
master wishes to send his youngest 
daughter; a merchant will send one 
child and there are two others.” 

These girls were between 11 and 17 
years old. I asked when he would like 
them to start. “When you like, mem- 
sahib. To-morrow, the day after, when- 
ever you say.” 

“Well,” I said, “ it will take a little 
while to make arrangements for them. 
I shall have to prepare a schoolroom, 
and as they are coming from Burao, 
we shall have to arrange boarding 
accommodation for them.” My hus- 
band said that there was an empty 
teacher’s house which they could live 
in but as I had children of my own I 
could not take entire responsibility for 
the girls out of school hours. I asked 
Abdulla if he had thought about this. 
He suggested that he should send one 


of his wives to look after them, and 
we agreed that this would be a very 
satisfactory solution to the problem. 
I was most anxious that every pro- 
priety should be observed, as the least 
suspicion of negligence would wreck 
the whole thing. A house-mother was 
an ideal arrangement. We agreed to 
start in two weeks from the day of 
Abdulla’s visit. There was a tremen- 
dous amount to be done, but as there 
was only six months before we went 
on leave, the less delay the better. 
Besides, I was afraid that either the 
girls or their fathers would think better 
of it if they were given too much time 
for reflection. 

I cleared and cleaned the garage of 
our house to use as a schoolroom, sent 
out an appeal to the European women 
in the country for any unwanted knit- 
ting needles and odds and ends of 
wool, as both were then unobtainable 
in the country; planned and prepared 
simple needlework; collected household 
equipment for daily use in the school; 
put up a washing line; had a small 
enclosure made at the side of the 
garage; begged an issue of soap; sent 
for the iron-worker and had a couple 
of shallow trays made out of corru- 
gated iron for laundry. We installed 
a minimum of school furniture, which 
later gave way to grass mats on the 
floor with a cushion for each girl, 
when the numbers increased and 
academic subjects had to be tempor- 
arily abandoned. We were lent a 
teacher for a short time every day 
from the boys’ school to teach the 
Qoran, Arabic, arithmetic and English. 
There remained the difficult problem 
of a female interpreter who would 
also be an acceptable chaperone during 
the classes given by the male teacher. 
I knew of no one. There were ayahs 
who had been with European families, 
but unfortunately, they were, or were 
thought to be, of bad character and 
I could not risk employing a woman 
of this kind. 

A senior D.C. was. stationed in 
Burao at this time and I thought he 
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or his wife might know of a suit- 
able person. They remembered an 
old woman, who had been personal 
maid to Governors’ ladies of an earlier 
day. She was existing as a pensioner 
in the local hospital. I went to find 
her. The M.O. was most helpful. 
A littl bent old creature, with 
wrinkled skin and a sweet but nearly 
toothless smile was brought in. Her 
eyesight was failing and she spoke in 
an aged treble. Impossible I thought. 
But the M.O., whom she knew, spoke 
to her gently and slowly, telling her 
that I wanted her to help me because 
I was going to start a school for 
Somali girls. Would she be my inter- 
preter? She muttered and mumbled 
to herself a little and peered at me 
doubtfully. 

“Mrs. Shirley thought you would 
come to help me”, I said encour- 
agingly. She brightened at once. 


“You know Mrs. Shirley?” she 


asked in English. 
“Yes, I know her very well”, I said. 


“Mrs. Shirley is very good to me. 
She is very kind. She gives me things. 
I know Mrs. Shirley.” 

“Well”, I said, “I hear that you can 
speak English. Will you come to 
live with us at Sheikh and help me to 
teach the girls?” Mrs. Shirley was 
evidently my passport to Jowahir’s 
confidence, for she said at once, “Yes, 
ma’am. I will come.” She laid her 
hand on my arm. “I will go and get 
my bundle. Where shall I live?” 

We told her that we should not 
want her at once, but would send for 
her and the girls the following week. 
The M.O. promised to have her ready. 
One more hurdle taken. 

We were as ready as possible in the 
circumstances when the day came to 
fetch them from Burao. The house 
they were to live in was prepared and 
the house-mother had arrived a day 
or two before. 

I was putting the children to bed 
when my houseboy came in to say 
that they had come. I went out to 
greet them. The huge 3-ton truck 


was standing in the yard. Beside the 
driver sat Jowahir, and huddled in a 
corner of the back were the girls. It 
needed only this to emphasise the 
forlorn nature of the whole affair. 

I smiled at the girls who leaned 
closer together and gazed at me 
steadily out of large, dark eyes. They 
were shrouded in dark wraps which 
covered their faces, except for an inch 
or two across the eyes. 

The household staff were taking an 
amused interest in the proceedings. 
The cook leaned, smiling, against the 
kitchen door; Ahmed, the watchman, 
paused on his way to say his evening 
prayers and sharply told the poor 
creatures to answer my greeting. They 
produced a barely audible murmur. 

“Ma’am”, said Ahmed, with a de- 
precating shrug, “they do not know. 
They are afraid.” Hardly surprising, 
I thought, as they had probably never 
spoken to a European in their lives 
before, and were in for no one knew 
what terrifying experiences. 

We settled them in and told them to 
come at 9.0 o’clock the next morning. 
It was a thoroughly dismal day such 
as we often get in November. A wet, 
white mist lay in the valley and drifted 
through the thorn trees on our ridge. 
It was cold and miserable. I should 
not have been in the least surprised 
if they had not turned up at all, but 
soon after half past seven, when we 
were just finishing breakfast, the boy 
came in. ‘“Memsahib, the girls have 
come!” 

I abandoned housekeeping for that 
day. There they were, standing twenty 
yards away from the house, looking 
if possible even more forlorn than the 
night before. They were wearing 
brilliant wraps of different colours, and 
stood quite still with the misty vapour 
slowly moving round them. They 
looked like a bunch of bright flowers 
dropped by a careless child. 

We set to work. When they took 
off their wraps I saw how slender 
and graceful they were. They were 
clearly wearing their best clothes. Each 
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one wore an ankle-length skirt, made 
from many yards of gaitly-checked 
cotton cloth, gathered round the waist. 
There was such a lot of material in 
these skirts that it created a bustle 
effect, and as they walked they swayed 
very slightly from the hips. Over the 
skirts they wore cotton print dresses, 
with short circular skirts. One might 
have thought that the floral prints 
of the dresses would have looked hide- 
ous over the bold checks of the skirts, 
but it was in fact quite the reverse. 
They looked like birds of paradise. 
Had I not had previous experience 
with the women, I should have heen 
completely taken in and judged that 
a lot of the elementary housework 
that I intended to do was quite un- 
necessary. The clothing was shockingly 
unpractical but I remained convinced 
of the necessity for the work. 

I explained to them what we were 
going to do, and they obeyed instantly 
and silently. They were obviously 


nervous, but their natural potse and 
dignity carried them through. When 
I got to know them better I found it 


hard to recall that the high-spirited 
cheerful, eager schoolgirls had ever 
been so subdued; and when, some 
years later, two subsequent pupils in- 
dulged in a brawl which ended in 
each biting the other severely, I longed 
for the quiet decorum of the first few 
months. 

Every day we cleaned the school- 
room, swept, scrubbed, dusted and 
polished. We laundered their clothes 
and hung them on a fine instead of 
impaling them on thorn trees; we 
ironed and mended; we knitted and 
sewed; they gradually came to under- 
stand that they must always wash their 
hands before they touch their work 
—that it was not enough to do good 
work, but it must also be spotless. 
We cooked camel meat in as many 
different ways as I could think of— 
camel and kidney stew, mince, pud- 
ding, and soups. I told them about 
vegetables and we cooked them too. 
I told them that if they ate green 


peppers, they would not get the 
tropical ulcers that are so common. 
I doubt if they believed me, but they 
listened politely. They recited, daily, 
in a high metallic monotone, portions 
of the Qoran. They worked at Arabic, 
arithmetic and English. 

They were very quick and anxious 
to learn, and did well up to a port. 
I found them intelligent but lacking 
in application. In the practical work 
they were unmethodical, and seemed 
incapable of understanding the need 
for method. It soon became clear that 
old Jowahir, although most willing, 
did not herself grasp the point of much 
that I said and naturally could not 
convey it to the girls. 

We struggled on and made a certain 
amount of progress. The girls were 
very easily discouraged. They had no 
standards of good or bad by which to 
judge their work, and would dissolve 
into tears if they had to unpick any- 
thing. They were much too anxious to 
finish a piece of work, and start some- 
thing new. 

Most unorthodox methods were 
forced upon me by circumstances. We 
did things that would have made a 
domestic science expert’s hair stand on 
end. I was aware all the time of the 
necessity to demonstrate to an inter- 
ested but critical public the value of 
what they were doing. There was 
practically no money to buy materials, 
and to get more materials, we had to 
produce saleable articles from scratch. 
Girls who had never handled a sewing 
needle had to make things which 
shrewd, budget-conscious members of 
the public would consider it worth 
while to buy. The same was true of 
the knitting which was by far the 
most popular activity. This they would 
take out into the little compound at 
the back, and while they knitted they 
sang long repetitive songs about their 
work and the teachers. I suspect that 
some of them were unflattering, but 
those that I got the gist of were harm- 
less enough, even complimentary! 

It was impossible to make a syllabus 
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at this stage. Each child had widely 
different standards of work, and all the 
work was individual. 

The daily clinic still took place in 
the backyard; the girls watched and 
sometimes helped with the dressings. 
The women were highly inquisitive 
about the school and I encouraged 
them to watch the work. They took 
to dropping in on their way to market 
to see what was going on and to have 
a chat. They would come in and squat 
down along the wall and finger the 
wool and the needles. 

By Christmas time we had enough 
to warrant a small display. We in- 
vited the parents and sent an open 
invitation to the local residents. We 
sold everything we had made, and 
there were several disappointed would- 
be buyers. 

At the beginning of the next term, 
I sent a message to the town committee 
to say that I would take a class of 
day-girls, if they wished. They pro- 
duced a dozen little girls, and it 


seemed as if some of the opposition 
and apathy was wearing off. These 


girls became the real nucleus of the 
school. One day an absurdly small 
creature arrived with them. ‘“Mem- 
sahib, she will not stay at home”, they 
said. She was thin and_ under- 
nourished, but she was determined to 
come to school. Since that time she 
has come whenever the school was 
open, and is one of the most mentally 
adventurous of them all. 

I tried to find a woman who would 
agree to come to the school two after- 
noons a week to teach the girls their 
own native crafts of grass mat-making, 
string-making and raffia-basket work. 
I was most anxious that they should 
continue with this so that they should 
not be open to criticism on this score. 
In spite of many assurances that it 
would be very easy to find someone, no 
one was ever produced, and the girls 
themselves felt and said that it was a 
waste of time. Even quite recen ly 
the women reiterated their opinion 
that they could attend to _ that 


at home. They feel, for the time 
being, that there is so much that they 
want to know that they can only learn 
in school, that they prefer to con- 
centrate on the new work during 
school hours. 

From that time onwards the class 
has been open whenever I have been 
in Sheikh. The small group of day- 
girls which has attended regularly has 
come to have a most helpful and 
steadying influence. After a_ time, 
Jowahir became ill and could not con- 
tinue, but we were able to carry on, 
each learning a little more of the 
other’s language. The male teacher 
could no longer be spared from the 
rapidly expanding boys’ school, and we 
had to give up these subjects. We tried 
using some young boys who were 
being trained as teachers, but it was 
not very satisfactory. So for a time 
we abandoned academic work alto- 
gether. 

A newly-arrived bride from England 
came along to help and we took a 
large group of young women of about 
16-20 years old, and gave them a 
concentrated course in homecraft. We 
kept the younger ones going at the 
same time. The older girls were much 
more difficult to manage and often 
quarrelsome. Lack of proper equip- 
ment made it impossible to get the 
maximum benefit out of this class, 
though it was very popular. 

At about this time the teachers 
asked me to hold some classes for the 
married women. We taught the girls 
in the mornings only, and arranged 
afternoon classes for the women. 

Later another bride arrived from 
England and she, too, came to help, 
bringing with her invaluable experi- 
ence in primary school teaching. The 
first government girls’ school was to 
be built in 1952 and we decided to 
increase the number of English lessons, 
so that when the first expatriate staff 
arrived there should be a small cadre 
of girls who would be of some assis- 
tance. 

One of the original day-girls, the 
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daughter and grand-daughter of well- 
known and respected teachers, was 
promoted at the age of fourteen to be 
a pupil-teacher. She found it difficult, 
but improved slowly. Good manners 
demand of a Moslem woman 
modesty and diffidence and it is very 
difficult for her to assume in public 
the air of confident authority that is 
part of a teacher’s stock-in-trade. She 
taught the Qoran, and arithmetic to 
the younger children. She helped me 
with the English lessons and I taught 
the elder girls arithmetic. The most 
difficult teaching task I ever under- 
took — teaching in Somali using 
Arabic figures. 

The parents were becoming very 
amenable. We started to teach the 
girls ball-games, and skipping and easy 
team-games. 

The timetable remained elastic and 
we started a personal cleanliness cam- 
paign, by arranging for each of them 
to wash comprehensively once a week 
at the school. They loved it and 
appreciated the opportunity. Water 


is precious to them, and it all has to 


be carried from the wells to their 
homes. 

By this time we had four girls who 
were sufficiently responsible to be made 
prefects and we gave each one a group 
of children to look after. They liked 
working in groups and it enabled us 
to control their inexhaustible energy; 
we hoped, too, that it would be helpful 
in training the prefects in mothering 
the younger ones, and in placing the 
onus for part of the discipline on the 
children themselves. 

The first part of the morning was 
still devoted to household routine. 
One group cleaned the schoolroom; 
another laundered dresses or the shirts 


of schoolboy brothers, fathers or 
cousins; another iroiied or mended; 
another bathed. As each child finished 
her task, she joined in some ball- 
game or physical activity. 

This was followed by two _ short 
lessons, and the latter half of the 
morning was spent in sewing or knit- 
ting. We tried to arrange this round 
some sort of project. The teachers 
had asked for infants’ cots; the boys’ 
school made us wooden frames; the 
elder girls, using my machine for the 
first time, made washable canvas beds 
of the Treasure Cot variety, others 
made mattresses and filled them with 
cotton-like seeds from a local plant. 
Some made sheets, others made patch- 
work quilts, lined with bits of old 
blanket. All were quick to see the 
point of mackintosh sheeting. The 
schoolgirls demonstrated the cot to a 
large gathering of mothers and friends. 
Everything we had made was sold on 
the spot and we had a long list of 
orders. 

Just before we left Somaliland, the 
first organised meeting of women to 
discuss girls’ education took place. 
They have realised that it is a matter 
in which they have an interest and 
they expressed clear and definite views. 
It was hard to believe, listening to 
them talking, a little nervously but 
with good sense and dignity, that it 
was only just over six years before 
that the idea of women’s education 
was first discussed by an exclusively 
male gathering, and four years since 
a school was actually started. It was 
most encouraging to see this evidence 
of their awakening realisation of the 
part that they themselves have to play 
in the development of their country. 























Notes from the Sudan 

The Sudan Girls’ Association was 
formed during the winter of 1951-52 
“to combat the continuance of unde- 
sirable traditions and to further edu- 
cation among women.” In September, 
1952, the Association had a discussion 
circle in Omdurman which was 
attended by over three hundred 
Sudanese girls. The meeting recom- 
mended the establishment of more 
literacy classes and of _ cultural 
gathermes for Sudanese women. 

The Minister of Education has given 
his approval in principle for three non- 
government schools to be opened in 
the Gezira area in 1953-54. Two 
are promoted by a committee of 


Gezira tenants, and the third by a 
committee of citizens in the town of 
Wad Medani. The two country schools 
will be mainly for boarders; the Wad 
Medani school will be mainly a day 
school, but some Gezira boys attend- 
ing it will live in a hostel which is to 


be built from 
welfare fund. 

Seven new girls’ schools were 
opened in August 1952, but the 
demand for girls education is still in- 
creasing, and many hopeful entrants 
had to be turned away. Among the 
many teachers’ refresher courses and 
other gatherings, there was a four-day 
meeting of all the thirty-eight head- 
mistresses of the girls’ schools in the 
Blue Nile Province. 

The first school athletics meeting 
organised by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was held at Juba in August, 1952. 
Ten teams took part, and about three 
thousand’ spectators watched the 
meeting. 


the Gezira tenants’ 


Rhodesian News-Letter 

In our last issue we mentioned the 
news-letter which is used by the 
Northern Rhodesian department of 
African education to keep its women 
education workers in touch with one 
another. We quote some isolated ex- 
tracts from a 1951 issue of the news- 
letter, which give an idea of the work 
being done and of the problems which 
beset it. These extracts are two years 
old, but they do not date, except of 
course as regards figures. 

In 1930 there were only 6,285 
girls in the schools of Northern 
Rhodesia which were attempting to 
apply the Government syllabus. By 
1950, the number of girls in such 
schools was 46,336. In those days, 
a trained female African teacher was 
a rarity; in 1951 there were over 350 
in empluyment and mamy others have 
been trained. 


From Luampa: There was no 
one to take charge of the girls’ work 
when I left for furlough, and the 
boarding school was closed for just 
over one and a half years. A new 
boarding block was built last vear, 
comprising two dormitories and a 
kitchen. We now have accommo- 
dation for twenty-five to thirty 
boarders. The school girls helped 
with the carrying of the bricks and 
clearing up generally. . . . Language 
is a difficulty here, for we have 
eight different tribes in the district 
and among the twelve boarders we 
have at present, at least four tribes 
are represented. The old boarding 
block is now used to house the 
orphan babies which are brought to 
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us from time to time. ... A large 
leper work has developed during the 
last two years and we now have 
over 200 in-patients and nearly an- 
other 200 coming weekly for in- 
jections. 


From Fiwila: This is about the 

most important time in the school 
year, and the most anxious! Will 
they get through, and well enough 
to do Upper Middle? And will the 
others postpone marriage while they 
do J.T.C. and teach a bit? 
A great difficulty with rural schools 
is the cost of materials, paper, 
brushes, etc. . . I should like to 
know what people are doing about 
knitting now because the price of 
wool is prohibitive, isn’t it, and we 
do not grow cotton and spin. 


From Lubwa: There is a limit 
to the number of girl teachers which 
can be placed in Bush schools. One 
of the hopeful signs, however, is that 
we are now getting girls coming on 
from remote Bush schools to learn 
in Standard III and IV at Lubwa. 
If these train successfully as teachers 
it will be possible to place them 
later at a school in their own area. 


From Masuku: All the girls 
from Standard I to Standard IV 
are trained in domestic science, in 
three groups, according to ability. 
They especially enjoy cookery and 
needlework. Each class IV girl has 
made, after drafting her own pat- 
tern, a pretty print frock to fit her- 
self... . Among the women and 
girls at Masuku we are trying to 
prepare the girls and to help the 
women to make good Christian 
homes. We feel that this aim can 
be achieved, not only by our regular 
homecraft classes for girls (includ- 
ing mother-craft as well as cooking 
and _ house-cleaning, sewing and 
knitting) but also by their daily con- 
tact in school with the boys of this 
co-educational school. Their com- 
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pounds are quite separate but they 
pray and study together. 


From Minga: It seems to me 
that not only girls’ mentality but 
that of boys too should have to be 
changed, as many boys will prefer 
to marry girls who have had no, 
or little education, because they 
think they may find them more 
pliable. Then there are also the 
old folk, mothers and, above ail, 
grandmothers, opposed on principle 
to all new ways, but especially in 
regard to girls’ education. : 
Very few as yet of our girls even 
wish to proceed further than Stan- 
dard IV: there is often the fear, 
mostly on the part of the parents, 
that they will become too old to 
marry, as in certain areas the usual 
age is fifteen. 


From Lambaland Mission: Work 
among the girls is slow going and 
in many respects Copper-belt pro- 
blems are our problems—the mater- 
ialistic outlook, laxity of sex morals, 
etc. The reason stated, almost in- 
variabiy, for early marriage, or at 
best early engagements (both any- 
thing from 13 to 15) is, “and who, 
otherwise, will clothe her?” How- 
ever, if the girls reach Standard III 
they are more and more putting 
their own foot down, and many 
Christian parents, though not all, 
have a different outlook. ... We 
look back over nearly 30 years to 
the time when Mrs. A. J. Cross 
was responsible for the elementary 
girls boarding school at Kafulafuta, 
and we note that to-day, the women 
who are leaders among their sisters, 
are quite largely drawn from those 
girls. 


From Mukinge: This year we 
have had our first Kaonde E.T.C. 
woman teacher and she has been 
a great help and has given us a 
window on the world. Unfortunately 
for me she will be married in May 





and henceforward teaching at our 
Mutanda station, and we shall be 
reduced again to home-bred J.T.C.s 


From Chalimbana: 1 was de- 
lighted to find upon my arrival at 
Chalimbana a number of weaving 
looms. It began on the Ist 
August last year with a group of 
our second year students’ wives, 
who, when I explained to them that 
they could make cloth, were highly 
delighted and very keen to learn. 
There are a number of processes to 
the threading-up of the loom, in- 
cluding counting, and I wondered 
much whether the women would 
remember them in the correct 
sequence. As many of the women 
could not count, we worked out that 
14 ounces of three-ply wool made 
the warp for a ten-inch wide scarf, 
one yard long. As soon as the first 
few inches of weaving had been 
done, the whole idea soon put the 
rest of the school in a state of 
feverish anticipation — they all 
wanted to learn.’ And so, gradually, 
group by group began, and the day 
dawned when the first piece of 
weaving came off the loom. Great 
was the excitement in the showing 
off of the finished article. 

At the present time all the second 
year women are weaving and one 
finds it increasingly difficult to move 
about the room with so many ardent 
workers spread over the tables and 
floor. By the end of the training 
year every woman will have made 
two scarves and a girl’s skirt. . 
Their third piece of weaving is 
going to be regarded as a test piece. 
If they pass they will be allowed to 
take a loom home with them on 
condition that they use it and show 
their work to the district commis- 
sioner. 

Last August, at the request of the 
African staff, a voluntary cookery 
class was started for their wives, to 
teach them simple European cook- 
ing. After a few weeks, the wives 
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boldly asked their husbands to a 
luncheon party. They served them 
a sustaining meal of vegetable soup, 
brown stew and vegetables, steamed 
jam pudding and custard, followed 
by coffee—all cooked over a wood 
fire. The husbands were most appre- 
ciative, and one who had been to 
England was heard to comment that 
“it was just like a meal in a London 
hotel!”’. For an oven, the 
women use a kaffir pot with sand in 
the bottom. During cooking, hot 
ashes are placed on the lid to pro- 
vide top heat. These home-made 
ovens are very practical and have 
turned out most professional-looking 
cakes, jam tarts, scones, meat pies, 
etc. 


From Johnston Falls: The arith- 
metic work is as practical as possible, 
and includes a lot of shopping sums, 
making use of current prices at the 
stores. Windows are measured for 
curtains, and chairs for cushions. 
Next year we shall go on to measur- 
ing. children, and estimating the 
amount of material required for 
their clothes, and also comparing the 
length required of 27 ins. and 
36 ins., and the respective prices. 


From Mwenza: The _ boarding 
school here is planned as far as 
possible on African village lines. 
The houses are very simple, kitchens 
are.of wattle and daub (though a 
space is left all round under the 
thatch for ventilation) and_ the 
furniture in the houses is only such 
as can be produced in a rather 
isolated rural area. . . . I 
have always divided the girls into 
little families of six or seven in 
each house, the “mothers” being 
elected from amongst the senior 
girls each year. . .. All the 
daily work of a village home is done 
by the girls, and the “mothers” are 
responsible for seeing that the jobs 
are fairly shared by all their 
families. Cooking, laundry, handi- 





crafts, sewing and knitting are 
woven into the life of this little 
community, and the usual school 
syllabus is followed from Standard 
I to Standard IV. 


Girls’ Education in Tanganyika 

In the 1951 report of the Tang- 
anyika education department we read 
of similar difficulties in girls’ education, 
although in the previous five years the 
number of girls enrolled in Standards 
I to IV had increased by 25,600. 
“These numbers would be even more 
encouraging if more of the girls en- 
rolled completed the four-year course, 
for there were 21,275 girls in Standard 
I and only 4,531 in Standard IV. 
This is still a matter of grave urgency, 
for there are innumerable difficulties 
which militate against the girls com- 
pleting their education. Throughout 
the territory, but much more markedly 
in certain districts than in others, the 
girls have an inherent fear of speaking 
out in class. This makes it difficult 
for all but the most patient and per- 
severing among the male teachers to 
give them the attention they need, with 
the result that they frequently become 
mere passengers in the class. When 
parental, and particularly maternal, 
pressure to return home is added to 
boredom the girls disappear and are 
seen no more. When, too, in addition 
to this it is realized that many parents 
object to paying anything for their 
daughters’ education, whether for uni- 
forms or fees, and the girls frequently 
arrive at school completely exhausted 
by early morning household tasks, it 
is surprising that they attend as well 
as they do. It is clear that there is 
a most urgent need for adult educa- 
tion on the matter of girls’ education.” 


More Schools in Papua 

It is uphill work developing a school 
system in the Australian territory of 
Papua and New Guinea. The interior 
has not been long under Australian 
influence; half the territory was taken 
over from Germany after the first 


war; communications are difficult; 
tribes and languages are numerous; 
and the greater part of the territory 
was occupied by the Japanese. It is 
not surprising that school development 
has been slow, and that in many parts 
of the territory the people have not 
wanted it to go any faster. Things 
are now beginning to move. In April 
1953 the education department re- 
ported that “with the establishment 
of a further village higher school at 
the Government station of Mount 
Hagen, there is now no division or 
district in the territory without at least 
one or more schools providing educa- 
tional facilities through the Adminis- 
tration at a higher than village level. 
The demand for schools however con- 
tinues to exceed the teaching resources 
of the department, and in a number 
of cases villagers have built schools 
in the hope that the department will 
be able to supply a teacher in the 
future.” 

We quote a few items of other edu- 
cational news from the territory. A 
women’s club has been formed at 
Daru, 15 women attending the first 
meeting and 22 the second. At Bou- 
gainville, the people are helping the 
school council to build a school shop, 
the profits from which will help to 
equip the school. This school special- 
ises in cane-work, and runs_ short 
courses for adults, so that the art is 
rapidly spreading through the neigh- 
bouring villages. At the Coronation 
sports at Popondetta, two of the 
central school boys jumped 5 ft. 3 in., 
and the long jump reached 19 ft. 2 in. 
A carpenter and _ five _ technical 
trainees have just built a school at 
Samarai; another carpenter with a 
similar team is building a girls’ school 
and a village higher school at Tup- 
usereia, complete with teachers’ houses. 
Through the work of an adult handi- 
craft class at Kokoda, women in the 
district have begun making sleeping 
mats of pandanus. At Popondetta, the 
new reference library is being exten- 
sively used. Every Friday, the educa- 
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tion officer holds a question period, in 
which he answers any question put to 
him. Since the library was opened, 
the questions he receives have become 
much stiffer, and he is beginning to 
require notice of some of them so that 
he can look up his facts before 
answering. 


Malaya’s New Education Ordinance 

The Federation of Malaya has 
passed an Ordinance entitled “The 
Education Ordinance, 1952”, the 
purpose of which is to introduce into 
the Federation a comprehensive system 
of education designed to follow a 
national pattern. 

The Ordinance aims at achieving the 
sound education of all children in the 
Federation, using in the main the Eng- 
lish and Malay languages; to this end 
all children between the ages of 6 and 
12 years will be of compulsory school 
age, and the Ordinance imposes a duty 
on the parents to secure their full- 
time education, and ensure their re- 
gular school attendance. 

It also aims at bringing together 
pupils of all races in national schools 
with a Malayan orientation; these 
schools will provide a six-year course 
of free primary education and will be 
divided into two types: —(a) those in 
which Malay is the main medium of 
instruction; in these, instruction in 
English will be given to all pupils 
throughout the whole of the school 
course. (b) Those in which English 
is the main medium of instruction; in 
these, instruction in Malay will be 
given to all pupils as from the begin- 
ning of the third year of the school 
course. 

In addition schools of both (a) and 
(b) types will provide instruction in 
Kuo Yu and Tamil throughout the 
school course, to all pupils whose par- 
ents or guardians request instruction 
in these languages, subject to there 
being in a school fifteen or more pupils 
of the same _ linguistic standard 
in the selected language and to there 
being a request from the parents or 


guardians of those pupils. In general 
the parent’s right to select a national 
school for his child will be limited to 
such a school serving the area in which 
the child resides, but the limitation will 
be waived where special religious or 
other reasons obtain. 

The Ordinance provides for religious 
instruction to be given in Government 
and conforming schools, the general 
principle being that pupils will be en- 
titled to receive instruction in the 
religion of their parent either in the 
school, where numbers justify it, or 
elsewhere and that although instruc- 
tion in more than one religion need 
not be given in a conforming school, 
no pupil will receive instruction in or 
attend any worship connected with a 
religion which is not the religion of 
his parent, unless his parent requests 
such instruction. If the parent of a 
pupil requests that the pupil should be 
exempt from religious instruction, 
alternative provision is made for the 
giving of moral instruction through the 
medium of Malay, Kuo Yu or Tamil 
if numbers justify it. 

The Ordinance also provides for 
inspectorate staff to be of two classes, 
(a) appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner on the recommendation of the 
Member, and (b) appointed by the 
Ruler in Council or the High Com- 
missioner in Nominated Council in the 
States and Settlements respectively. 
Special provision is made for inspec- 
tion of religious instruction. 

Under another ordinance, the ‘Edu- 
cation Development Fund Ordinance, 
1953,” a fund has been established for 
the purposes of training teachers, pro- 
viding school buildings and equipment, 
and generally advancing education in 
the Federation. Under a third ordin- 
ance, the “Registration and Licensing 
of Businesses Ordinance, 1953,” the 
proceeds from annual licence fees im- 
posed on businesses will be paid into 
the Education Development Fund. 


Progress in Sarawak 
The teacher training college at Batu 
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Lintang is now able to draw its stu- 
dents from a wider field. The 1953 
entry is drawn from Chinese middle 
schools in Kuching and Sibu, as well 
as from Government and aided mission 
schools; the group is representative of 
Malays, Dayaks, and Chinese. In 1949 
there was not one pupil from Dayak 
rural schools who reached the acade- 
mic standard for entry to Batu Lin- 
tang. In 1953 there were over a 
hundred such candidates, and thirty 
were admitted. The first Sarawak 
students have obtained degrees from 
the University of Malaya; two in 
medicine and two in arts. 


Literacy in the Gold Coast 

From the start of mass education 
in the Gold Coast in 1948, literacy 
classes have always been prominent in 
village work, and experience showed 
that literacy was, from the point of 
view of many villagers, the obvious 
“entering wedge” for community 
development, and that it was easier to 
ebtain voluntary workers in a literacy 


campaign than in other forms of com- 


munity development work. In 1951 
the Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare drew up a plan for mass 
education work, with special emphasis 
on literacy, in each major language 
region of the Gold Coast. 

The Ministry’s plan was approved 
by the Legislative Assembly in August 
1951. The plan was divided into 
these phases : — 


(a) The setting up of temporary 
rural training centres in the 
main language regions in which 
the campaign was to. take 
place ; 


the recruitment and training of 
mass education staff; 


a senior staff conference to dis- 
cuss the regional planning of 
the literacy campaign; 


the literacy campaign in action; 
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(e) examinations for the Gold Coast 
literacy certificate ; 


(f) the holding of “ mass literacy 
days” and the award of Gold 
Coast literacy certificates and 
voluntary leaders’ badges. 


The Vernacular Literacy Board, an 
independent board established by 
ordinance, agreed to produce the 
necessary reading material. The 
estimated demand was 20,000 primers 
in the Twi language, the same number 
in Ewe, 15,000 in Fante; together with 
60,000 readers in each language, 
divided into four grades. 

Three training centres were estab- 
lished, one in each of the three 
language areas. There were 3,000 
applications for the 162 posts, and no 
difficulty was found in_ selecting 
adequately qualified men and women. 
The staff were trained from January 
to May 1952, and throughout June 
and July they were engaged in con- 
ducting courses for voluntary leaders 
and assisting in establishing local 
literacy committees. 

By the end of June, literacy classes 
had been established in 861 towns and 
villages, the total number of classes 
being 2,396; there were 7,282 
voluntary class leaders registered and 
trained, and over 52,000 registered 
learners. Another 20,000 learners 
joined between June and August. By 
the latter part of the year, some 
18,000 pupils had gained the literacy 
certificate, about 70 per cent. of those 
taking the examination. In Ashanti, 
seven men took the examination for 
every woman, whereas in the Ewe 
language area it was the other way 
round; nine women took the examin- 
ation for every man. 

Similar intensive literacy campaigns 
are projected every year for the next 
five or ten years in an attempt to 
eradicate literacy altogether from the 
rural areas of the country. 


Drama in Mauritius and Gibraltar 
The finals of the Mauritius youth 





drama festival were held in the muni- 
cipality theatre at Port Louis in April 
1953. Two French plays and two 
English were selected, and the divers- 
ity of the plays and of the players 
shows how amateur dramatics have 
taken root in the island. The Tamil 
League produced an adapted version 
of Aristophanes’s The Frogs in 
Hookham Frere’s translation, and the 
Ist Vacoas Diocesan Scouts produced 
Freda Collins’s The Fortieth Man. In 
French, the Port Louis Teens’ Club 
produced Un Client Sérieux by 
Georges Courteline, and the Royal 
College Drama Society produced the 
Antigone of Jean Anouilh. 

In June, the boys of Gibraltar 
Grammar School produced a stage 
version of Christopher Columbus, a 
radio play by Louis MacNeice. We 
quote from a notice kindly sent us: — 
“The adventure succeeded, perhaps 
because the producers were bold 
enough to use the script faithfully and 
let the poet speak. They even repro- 
duced the rapid procession of short 


scenes which is a peculiarity of radio 


plays. The unities were pushed aside, 
but the unity of the play remained. 
In setting out on such an enterprise, 
the Christian Brothers were no doubt 
influenced by the facts of Gibraltar’s 
peculiar geographical and_ cultural 
situation. Most of the boy actors are 
bilingual in English and Spanish. The 
producers made full use of local gifts. 
The mighty Spanish names and titles 
rolled out splendidly from miniature 
heralds and grandees. In one place 
where the radio script had a snatch of 
Spanish song in an anteroom, we were 
given flamenco song and dance, with 
castanets and the music of guitars.” 
Our critic noted certain flaws in the 
Gibraltar production, but these will 
mainly interest the producers of the 


play. 


Extra-Mural Work on the Gold Coast 

The annual report for 1951-52 of 
the department of extra-mural studies 
of the university college of the Gold 


Coast runs to 44 octavo pages; it is 
printed by the Oxford University 
Press. The department has six full- 
time tutors; there are six regional 
organizers (a coincidence, since not all 
the tutors have a fixed area to cover); 
and “ valuable help has been given by 
52 part-time tutors, including agri- 
cultural, education, and senior labour 
officers, secondary school headmasters 
and teachers, and _ nine _ internal 
lecturers from the university college.” 
The department is continuing to 
produce its series of pamphlets on 
West African Affairs; 15,700 pamph- 
lets were sold during the year. Formal 
classes, with English as the medium, 
have been held in 22 centres, and four 
experimental classes have been held in 
two centres in the Twi language. 
There is close co-operation between 
the department and the People’s 
Educational Association, a voluntary 
body run very much on W.E.A. lines. 
Seventeen public week-end conferences 
were held during the year, and the 
P.E.A. has ‘run a great many one-day 
schools, often with the department’s 
help. The department has registered 
1,944 effective students, of whom 762 
were teachers, 259 clerks, and 155 
farmers; the occupations of the rest 
range from calculating machine 
operators and meteorological workers 
to ferrymen and letter writers—a good 
conspectus of Africa in transition. 


Book Exhibition in Singapore 

The Singapore education depart- 
ment held an exhibition of educational 
books in January 1953, and we have 
seen a copy of the excellently pro- 
duced catalogue. The exhibition was 
held on the British Council premises, 
and everybody seems to have rallied 
round to give help—technical schools 
made equipment, schools lent furniture 
and pictures and clerical help and 
provided demonstrations by their staff 
and pupils, the United States inform- 
ation service lent a film on children’s 
library work in New York and some- 
body else is thanked for showing the 





film at a commercial cinema. Besides 
the list of books in the exhibition, the 
catalogue carries explanatory articles 
on school libraries and on the project 
method; and, of course, it gives the 
programme of the demonstrations that 
were held every day for a week. We 
have received a note on the exhibition 
by Mrs. H. C. Simpson and Miss Joan 
Holland of the Singapore education 
department, from which we take the 
following extracts : — 

“The Book Exhibition held in British 
Council Hall under the auspices of the 
Singapore Education Department was 
undoubtedly a great success. Coming 
as it did in January, at a time when 
most Principals and teachers were 
contemplating their orders for the next 
year, it acted as a stimulus and a 
reminder that the field of choice is 
always wider than one imagines. 

Personal opinions and recommend- 
ations were sought from a variety of 
educationists—from lecturers in the 
University of Malaya and Teachers’ 
Training College, from amongst the 
administrative staff of the Education 


Department as well as from practising 


teachers. The British Council was 
ready with many valuable suggestions. 
The selection depended also on a 
variety of book lists with attention 
focused on the Primary’ and 
Elementary Departments. Among 
catalogues that proved particularly 
useful were those of the Kent 
Education Committee and ‘From 
Four to Fourteen’ by Kathleen Lines. 
Even within this range the matter was 
selective and books that must have 
been quite familiar to all teachers con- 
cerned were purposely omitted. On 
the other hand, a small number of 
books suitable for Secondary Schools 
were included—but only if these were 
fairly recent publications which had 
been favourably reviewed by com- 
petent authorities. 

The approach to the publishers was 
made through Mr. Donald Moore, 
who is Singapore agent for quite a 
number of the firms concerned. When 


the latter were requested to send 12 
vr more titles, a suggestion was made 
that they might add further suitable 
matter to the number of 6 additional 
volumes. Nearly all the firms 
accepted the invitation to take part 
and many extra books were either 
suggested or despatched in the hope 
that they might be accepted. By no 
means all of these were considered 
suitable—but in this way much 
interesting material came in. ‘The 
response was indeed encouraging and 
the exhibition started with every 
indication that it was well sponsored 
by the Publishers’ Association. 

A card index was found to be 
necessary from the first—in the initial 
stages to group the orders’. by 
publishers, and later to check the 
books as they arrived. Finally the 
cards were arranged by subjects for 
cataloguing and for the grouping of 
books in the display itself. 

With the sections of the catalogue in 
mind, the display itself was designed 
to correspond as closely as possible. 
To this end twelve Training College 
students worked for four days in 
teams of six under the guidance of 
Mr. Donald Moore and the result of 
their efforts was a really gratifying 
and integrated exhibition. Easels dis- 
played bright readers and attractive 
reference books at the eye-level of the 
younger child, tables were arranged 
to show to advantage a choice of good 
background material, screens were set 
up bearing statistical information and 
visual material, a library corner car- 
ried suggestions for producing a com- 
fortable and relaxed atmosphere for 
individual study. The public showed 
a great interest in puppetry, paper- 
tearing, wall charts, project material, 
reading apparatus of all kinds and 
nursery rhyme pictures. Sections 
were well labelled and it was 
characteristic of the general care that 
had gone into the exhibition that the 
artistry of even these cards came in 
for particular comment. 

One delightful and 


very popular 
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feature of the exhibition was the idea 
of having demonstration items three 
times a day during the week. Each 
show lasted about fifteen minutes and 
comprised two items: these included 
puppets, percussion bands, acting 
games and singing games. In all, 
eighteen schools participated and those 
who had worked to make these items 
a success were amply rewarded by the 
applause they aroused. In this active 
and informal atmosphere, parents, 
teachers and children found additional 
stimulation and the public became 
intimately aware of school 
Possibly the children who 
these programmes 
much as_ the 


more 
activities. 
took part in 
enjoyed them as 
spectators. 

Thus the exhibition fulfilled its 
purpose and proved a helpful answer 
to the ever-present problems of prin- 
cipals and teachers in selecting new 
material when often so few educational 
books are on show in the bookshops. 
Even catalogues are, at the best, but 


poor guides to the type of book they 


many a disillus‘oned 
Students were 


advecate—as 
teacher can testify. 
able to handle books that had 
previously been mentioned in the 
lecture room but had not been avail- 
able for inspection. At last they 
found they could develop a balanced 
and critical appreciation not only of 
content but of form, print, quality of 


paper, and the suitability of illustra- 
tions. The students found particular 
pleasure in the library corner and in 
the demonstration items and to their 
essays they repeatedly affixed lists of 
their personal preference in the books 
displayed—with some regrets, too, 
that too few of these had a Malayan 
atmosphere. 

The exhibition proved so popular a 
topic of conversation and gave food 
for so much thought, that it is 
generally hoped to make a regular 
feature of such displays. In future, 
it would be well to bear in mind the 
advantages of preparing catalogues 
well in advance; incidentally, this 
might persuade the Press in time that 
such a venture may be quite exciting. 
Still more visual material might be 
utilised and perhaps more spacious 
accommodation would help to distin- 
guish between the Sections more 
clearly.” 


Increase in Price 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
who are the publishers of Oversea 
Educaticn, regret to announce that the 
price of the magazine will have to be 
increased. From the issue of April 
1954, the price of each issue will be 
increased from ls. 6d. to 2s. Od., and 
the annual rate from 6s. 6d. to 8s. Od. 
including postage. 
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An Experiment in Education, V. L. 
Griffiths (London, Longmans, Green 
& Co.), pp. xv, 160, 15s. Od. (paper- 
backed, 10s. 0d.). 

This is the story of Bakht-er-Ruda. 
Those of us whose interest in the 
problems of education in the tropics 
is not equalled by our knowledge of 
its history have a category into which 
Bakht-er-Ruda fits nicely. It is the 
category of great names, which we 
know vaguely mark an epoch in the 
history of education, but on which we 
could hope to score only one out of 
five in an examination question of the 
familiar type, ““ What do you know of 
any five of the following?” Arnold of 
Rugby, Aggrey of Africa, Hadow, 
Phelps-Stokes, Bakht-er-Ruda—they 
are as important as 1066, but what 
exactly was it they did? 

As far as Bakht-er-Ruda is con- 
cerned, Mr. Griffiths sets out to tell 
us; and he was there from the begin- 
ning. Bakht-er-Ruda is a_ teachers’ 
training college; but it is much more 
than that. It is (to quote the book’s 
sub-title) “an attempt to improve the 
lower stages of boys’ education in the 
Moslem Anglo-Egyptian Sudan” by 
starting at the bottom. A small train- 
ing college was planted in unpromising 
rural surroundings. It had a rural 
environment, it lived hard and tough, 
it had an agriculturist on the staff, 
it followed its teachers into the schools 
and brought the school teachers into 
the work of the college, it worked out 
new syllabuses and wrote the text- 
books to fit them, it cultivated such 
close relations with the provincial 
education officers that they were glad 
to concentrate on administering their 
province and leave to the staff of 
Bakht-er-Ruda the responsibility for 
the technical inspection of the ele- 
mentary schools, it developed a 


publications bureau, it experimented 
with young farmers’ clubs and every 
conceivable kind of school society, it 
took over the in-service training of 
teachers as well as their pre-service 
training—and no doubt it did lots 
more things which this breathless 
catalogue of a sentence has no room 
for. 

I should think that Bakht-er-Ruda 
must have been a good place. Not 
so much because of what Mr. 
Griffiths tells us about it in his book; 
though that is impressive enough. 
Much more so, because of what we 
learn about Mr. Griffiths himself as its 
principal. It is a pleasure to meet an 
author who shows such _ constant 
understanding of other people’s points 
of view: the village teacher, his child- 
ren, the district cormmissioner in 
chapter I; urban-minded staff con- 
demned to teach in the country, in 
chapter IV; village boys who prefer 
salaried jobs in chapter XIII. A 
pleasure, too, to meet a teacher who 
so innocently and naturally exposes 
how and why he did what he did, and 
says in effect, “This was a flop, and 
looking back on it now, I think that 
this was where we went wrong.” Read 
his book, and share the pleasure. 


A Short Study of Reading Problems 
in the Pacific Islands. R. S. Adam 
(Suva, Department of Education), pp. 
25, 2s. 6d. 

The Relationship between Age and 
Reading Attainment in Fiji Schools. 
R. S. Adam (Suva, Department of 
Education), pp. 23, 2s. 6d. 

We are glad to welcome these two 
booklets, the first publications of the 
Educational Research Institute which 
was established in Suva in January 
1952 to serve Fiji and the Western 
Pacific territories. It is a_ small 
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institute; the staff “consists of the 
Principal, one Fijian and one Indian 
research assistant, and a small clerical 
group.” But a small institute is better 
than no institute; and one must 
always make a beginning somewhere. 
It will be interesting to see how 
educational problems in the Pacific 
compare with those in Africa, the 
Caribbean, and other fields of educa- 
tional research. 

The Study of Reading Problems sets 
out to find out what happens to the 
reading ability of people who have left 
school. The English reading ability 
of school children in Fiji is already 
known and measured by standardised 
tests. For the purpose of this inquiry, 
200 people were chosen, all of whom 
had left school between three and 
seven years ago, and they were given 
the reading test of the last class they 
attended in_ school. They had 
attended more than twenty different 
schools, most of them being small 


village schools but a few being lérger 
schools with secondary departments. It 


was found that in all three grades 
(standards 4, 5 and 6) the adults 
scored higher marks than the average 
for 100 school children on the same 
test. And since “in no Fijian village 
is any considerable amount of reading 
done, nor in most is there regular con- 
tact with English-speaking people,” it 
is suggested that increasing maturity is 
probably the reason for this increase 
in reading ability. 

The second section of this booklet 
contains some observations on what is 
actually read in Fijian villages. The 
inquiry was held in one village, which 
was “considered to be typical of most 
Fijian villages”. Every house was 
found to have at least one Bible and 
one hymn-book; 80 per cent had a 
copy of a Fijian weekly newspaper; 
20 per cent. (were they included in 
the 80 per cent.?) had the Govern- 
ment monthly, and a further 20 per 
cent. had the weekly bilingual Pacific 
Review. Half the houses had English 
periodicals, and 40 per cent. had some 


kind of English books, whether text- 
book or general literature. This survey 
was checked by inquiries into sales 
made at bookshops and newspaper 
publishers. The booklet concludes 
with some general discussion on read- 
ing preferences and on the best policy 
for developing the reading habit. 
Simple English, rather than vernacu- 
lar, publishing is recommended. 

The Relationship between Age and 
Reading Attainment discusses the 
results of a test given to some 7,500 
children. Tests of comprehension in 
English reading were prepared for 
seven different grades; in each grade, 
two paragraphs of text were followed 
each by five questions. Each child’s 
age was noted on his paper. The 
children were in 30 Indian schools 
and 35 Fijian schools, scattered all 
over the country. There seems good 
reason to assume that the tests were 
all of about the same difficulty for 
their class level. The tables of scores 
suggest that there is'a sharp rise in 
reading ability between the ages of six 
and seven, when the age-groups are 
taken without reckoning in which class 
the children are found. When the 
classes as well are taken into consider- 
ation, the figures suggest that children 
who begin reading at eight and nine 
do best in all classes of the school. 
Indian children learned to read more 
quickly than Fijian between the ages 
of six and ten, but the Fijians caught 
up later. Girls consistently did better 
than boys. 

These two studies are interesting, 
but perhaps a little light-weight. Now 
that the Institute has taken the first 
plunge and produced its first results 
(which Governments which pay grants 
have a way of expecting), we hope it 
will make its next booklets a bit 
heavier—without making them less 
interesting. The Study of Reading 
Problems raises rather too many 
questions. Is a_ selection of 200 
people a large enough sample to be 
statistically worth while? We have no 
particulars of how the group was 
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chosen or how it was composed. Were 
the tests held simultaneously in one 
centre, or in many, or successively? 
How justifiably was the village chosen 
for the reading inquiry considered to 
be typical? How many houses, and 
how many people, did it contain? 
When we are told that 20 per cent. 
read the Fiji Times, does this mean 
five houses out of 25, or 100 out of 
500? The last ten pages of this book- 
let have nothing to do with research, 
being merely a general discussion of 
how to develop the reading habit in 
the Pacific territories. On page 21 we 
read that “a slight widening of mental 
horizons takes place at this stage 
(when books in simple English can be 
read) through stories.” Does it? Is 
this not exactly the sort of generally 
accepted belief that a research institute 
ought to investigate, and not merely 
repeat? Age and Reading Attainment 
leaves. similar questions unanswered. 
“ All papers were answered under the 
supervision of a trained research 
assistant.” This means that the tests 
must have been held at different times 
in different centres, since we may 
presume that it was not possible to 
collect thousands of children together 
from 65 different schools. What 
precautions were taken to ensure that 
the test material was not com- 
municated from school to school 
before the research assistant arrived? 
On page 8 we are told that “the 
marked rise at eleven years is interest- 
ing but somewhat difficult to explain ”, 
and we are given two conjectural 
explanations. There are many other 
conjectures in the book. Would it not 
be better to carry out further invest- 
igations on such points and to give us, 
instead of this preliminary report of 
25 pages, a book of 150 pages with 
these queries answered? No doubt all 
the arrangements and precautions were 
flawless; but it would be interesting 
and useful to have them described. 
The research worker’s greatest curse 
is a governing body which keeps 
badgering him to produce usable 


results. Research cannot be hurried, 
and nobody can tell which of its 
results are going to be usable. Some- 
times the really big discovery comes 
from trying to explain an apparently 
trivial discrepancy. We hope that the 
governing body of the Institute will 
allow Dr. Adam to work at his own 
pace, to publish when he is ready to 
publish, and to stick to research with- 
out drawing hasty conclusions on 


policy. 


English Manners and Customs. 
A. V. P. Elliott (Nairobi, Pitmans), 
pp. v, 56, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Elliott apologises in his preface 
to African readers who may find his 
book too elementary. As he says, there 
there are many—how many!—who do 
not know the customs described. He 
need not apologise; what we would 
like him to do is to write a more 
advanced book as a sequel. 

Mr. Elliott has a chapter on every- 
day manners: how to address and 
greet people, whether seniors, juniors, 
strangers, or intimates; how to make 
introductions; what to say in making 
a request, an apology, congratulations, 
and so on. There is a short chapter 
on letter-writing, and two narrative 
chapters giving examples of how to 
behave in an English household. In a 
section entitled “ Any questions?” Mr. 
Elliott deals with one or two of the 
conspicuous differences between 
English and African courtesy: such as 
the English reserve contrasted with 
African sociability, and the English 
preference for looking you straight in 
the eye contrasted with the African 
custom for the junior to keep his eyes 
down when talking to a senior. And 
he concludes with some notes on 
teaching. ‘ 

It is unfortunate that on page 6, by 
printing the clergyman’s Christian 
name in brackets, Mr. Elliott seems 
to countenance the use of the incor- 
rect form “ The Rev. Brown”; and 
he might have been bolder on the 
same page in stressing that it is wrong 
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to refer to a Protestant clergyman as 
“Reverend Brown”; he makes the 
point, but not strongly enough. Apart 
from this, the only criticism of the 
book is that limitations of space do 
not allow Mr. Elliott to tell his 
readers as much as he would like. 
Thus, there is no mention of the 
difference between England and Africa 
in such matters as a host’s going in 
front of his guest or behind him. 
Africans coming to England need 
more detailed and more emphatic 
guidance than Mr. Elliott gives them 
in the etiquette of invitations: in 
particular, the importance of replying 
promptly to a written invitation, 
whether accepting or declining (some 
write to decline, but expect the hostess 
to take their acceptance for granted 
unless warned to the contrary); of 
notifying any change in their plans; 
and of making a serious attempt to 
come by the train they say they will 
come by. The African casualness in 


such matters, which so often gives the 
impression of discourtesy where none 


was intended, is almost entirely due 
to ignorance of the very great differ- 
ences between English and African 
modes of living, particularly where 
meals and shopping—and rations !— 
are involved. Perhaps in his next 
book, Mr. Elliott could include one 
hint for Africans visiting England 
which would save them much 
difficulty. They change their lodgings, 
or go off for a three weeks’ holiday, 
and make no arrangements for having 
their letters forwarded. They are 
never told of the simple device by 
which the Post Office undertakes to 
redirect letters to a new address. We 
look forward to reading Mr. Elliott’s 
next book on this subject. 


William Murdoch. Boswell Taylor 
(Macmillan), pp. 31, 1s. 6d. 

A simply-written and _ interesting 
book in “They Served Mankind ” 
series. It is based on the script on 
Murdoch in the popular broadcast 
series, ““ They Found the Secret”. It 


should prove a welcome addition to all 
school libraries both for juniors and 
for seniors. 


A Direct Method English Course. 
E. V. Gatenby (Longmans, Green). 
Book 2, pp. 156, 3s. Od.; Teachers’ 
Book 2, pp. 199, 5s. Od.; Book 3, pp. 
188, 3s. 6d.; Teachers’ Book 3, 
5s. Od. 

These books are valuable additions to 
a well-planned series. It would be an 
advantage if the vocabularies were in- 
cluded in the pupils’ books and if there 
were a list of contents, and some indic- 
ation of what each lesson attempts to 
present. The vocabulary is based on 
the Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection and there are _ graded 
exercises involving the use of the 
vocabulary and the sentence forms that 
have been taught. 


A Military Course in English. F. G. 
French (Oxford University Press) 
Literacy Course: Instructor’s Book pp. 
230, 30s. Od. net; Workbook pp. 190, 
13s. 6d. net. 

This is an excellent series, intended 
to teach English to oversea regiments 
of men who are not English-speaking. 
Perhaps script writing is given too 
much time and attention, and writing 
and oral exercises would surely be more 
effective if based on words that have 
been taught (e.g. in writing, minimum 
and zebra have to be copied when their 
meaning has not been taught). But 
these books bear the hallmark of the 
practical teacher and will prove of great 
value. With very small modification, 
they could be used in classes for all 
adults, not merely soldiers; and if they 
were published in a less expensive form 
they could be extensively used for adult 
education lessons. 


A Junior Anthology of Poetry. Hilda 
Simpson and E. H. Wilson. (Mac- 
millan), pp. 123, 3s. Od. net. 

This is intended for schools in South- 
East Asia and is a companion volume 
to the Senior Anthology already 
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published. It is a good selection, but 
there is only one poem (the delightful 
“Sampan” by Tao Lang Pee) that 
cannot be found in anthologies prepared 
for use in schools in England. This 
Junior Anthology is to be used in 
“standards three to six” in South- 
East Asia. There will be few pupils in 
classes below six in these schools whose 
standard in English will be sufficiently 
high to enable them to appreciate more 
than, at the most, one or two poems in 
this anthology. 


An English Course for Professional 
Students. E. F. Caudlin. (University 
of London Press), pp. 224, 6s. Od. 

This course is designed for students 
preparing for Local Government and 
similar examinations. It will prove 
helpful to such students in the United 
Kingdom. 


Craftsmanship in Writing. R. 
Alderton Pink. (Macmillan), pp. 165, 
5s. Od. 

This is “a collection of practice 
material providing opportunities of 
applying text-book principles”. It is 
intended for the “upper forms of 
grammar schools’ and __ technical 
schools”. Schools overseas will find it 
useful for work in certificate and post- 
certificate classes. 


General Education in _ Science. 
Edited by I. Bernard Cohen and 
Fletcher G. Watson (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, London, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege), pp. 217, 25s. Od. 

This is a collection of 15 papers pre- 
sented at the Workshop in Science in 
General Education held at the 1950 
Harvard Summer School. All who are 
concerned with the place and teaching 
of science in schools and colleges and 
in adult education courses will find this 
book stimulating and useful. 


New English Course. John Wilson 
and H. E. Palmer (Longmans, Green). 
Stage 1—Reader 1s. 3d.; Teachers’ 
Book 2s. 0d.; Stage 2—Reader 1s. 9d., 
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Grammar and Composition Is. 8d., 
Teachers’ Book 2s. Od.; Stage 3— 
Reader 2s. O0d., Grammar and Com- 
position 1s. 8d., Teachers’ Book 2s. Od. 

This series will most certainly take a 
very high place among English courses 
of this type. If the later books prove 
to be as good as Book 3 (admirable in 
approach, language and presentation) 
then the series will be invaluable. The 
course is intended for use in primary 
schools in West Africa, but it is a model 
for all such courses for any part of the 
world. The grading of Reader | (it is 
ambitious to teach “some ink” in the 
third lesson in English) and of Reader 2 
(lesson seven in this book, intended for 
the second year of learning English, 
begins, “‘ High up along the side of the 
mountain runs a narrow, narrow 
path ”’) is not as good as in Book 3 but 
even so these books, too, are on the 
whole well planned. Some teachers 
will regret that the books “are not 
based on any formal vocabulary 
count”. Excellent oral work along 
familiar Palmer lines is included, aad 
material is provided for story-telling 
and dramatization. 


Beyond the Call of Duty. E. M. 
Salmon. (Macmillan), pp. 49, 1s. 4d. 

This book tells the story of some 
deeds of bravery of Askari of the East 
African forces in the 2nd World War— 
in Abyssinia, in Burma, in France. The 
publisher’s note states that the text was 
received from the East African 
Literature Bureau for whom the book 
is published. ‘These heroic tales are 
simply told but lose nothing in vivid- 
ness on that account. This has been 
well worth doing and might well 
stimulate similar efforts elsewhere. 


The Wonder World of Animals. 
Let’s Look at the Sky. Marie 
Neurath (London, Max Parrish), pp. 
36 each, 6s. Od. each. 

We have previously praised 
isotype books. These are two more, 
intended for young children in 
England, but likely to be useful for 


the 





children in the tropics. The idea of 
the isotype is to represent the same 
thing always in the same way; thus 
in the animal books, the young 
animals, however big, are always 
painted the same russet brown. In 
these books, however, the isotype 
technique is not so rigid as in books 
intended for older children, who are 
expected to notice the symbolism of 
the pictures and to learn from it. 
The animal book seems rather more 
successful than the astronomy book, 
mainly because its subject is so much 
more tractable. After all, to treat of 
light-years, the phases of the moon, 
the constellations, comets and the 
planetary system in 36 pages is rather 
an undertaking, especially with the 
range in order of magnitude from 
Mercury or the earth’s moon to the 
Milky Way. The animal book has 
only to range from the whale to the 
harvest-mouse. It describes the youth 
of various animals: of whales, mon- 
keys, polar bears and bats. It shows 
us the community life of beavers and 


marmots, and the defence mechanism 


of skunks and porcupines; and with 
a flavour of Kipling it illustrates the 
life of the elephant herd and of the 
seals. It is all very vivid, and should 
be most useful material for the school 
library. If these books do not induce 
a taste for browsing, I don’t know 
what will. 

I wonder if a lion is ever so foolish 
as to get his nose full of porcupine 
prickles, as shown on page 27, rather 
out of scale? And is the elephant 
hunt on pages 30 and 31 founded on 
fact? It shows six men tying up the 
elephant, while two more fasten the 
entrance to the corral behind it. 
Would men ever capture a_ lone 
elephant, which is presumably an old 
bull and quite untrainable? And 
could six men manage him? This is 
perhaps a bit of over-simplification, 
but it is likely to give the reader a 
wrong idea. But perhaps some reader 
of Oversea Education will tell us that 
this is how some tribe in Tanganyika 
used to capture elephants before they 
became debauched with too many 
schools! 
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A 
Teachers’ Library 


This series is intended to provide teachers in training centres 
with the tools of their craft. The subjects treated range from 
the theory and philosophy of education to practical adminis- 
tration and the application of special methods in teaching. 


The 
Teaching of English 
Abroad 


By F. G. FRENCH Part One 2s. 3d. 
Part Two 3s. 0d. Part Three 3s. 9d. 


Part One is of a general character, and sets out the chief 
principles and methods that should guide the young teacher 
of English. In Part Two the author demonstrates the technique 
of classroom periods with special reference to the first half of 
the Oxford English Courses; specimen lessons are given for 
each term over three years, offering many suggestions and aids 
for the best use of the class-book. In Part Three, the same is 
done for the last three years of the Courses. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House Warwick Square London E.C.4 
































NAPT 
Tuberculosis 


is a serious 
commonwealth problem 











It is wise to be equipped with knowledge of the disease, 
its control and prevention. 


Send for free specimens of NAPT buoklets and details 
of membership. 


Visitors from the Commonwealth are welcomed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 











COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FREDENSBORG, DENMARK 


Courses 


designed for British and Commonwealth Students 
directed in English by SVEND HOLTZE 


One Year Training for intending Teachers and Instructors. 
Fee, including tuition and residence, £225. 


SUMMER VACATION COURSE FOR MEN 
SUMMER VACATION COURSE FOR WOMEN 


Athletics, Games, Swimming, Scandinavian Gymnastics and 
Dancing. Fee, including residence, £16 10s. 


Write: Secretary, 57 Southend Crescent, Eltham, London, S.E.9. 














New Nation Arithmetics 


A. TAYLOR, M.A. 
Lecturer, Institute of Education 
University College of the Gold Coast 


This series has been specially designed for African schools and is entirely 
new in subject matter, treatment and presentation. In ten books it offers 
a complete course for 6 primary and 4 middle classes, or for 8 primary 
classes followed by the lower forms of the secondary course. English is 
used throughout and the vocabulary has been carefully selected and graded. 
The lower books therefore teach English as well as arithmetic. Unreal 
examples and astronomical numbers have been avoided, and emphasis is 
placed on arithmetic in problems of daily life, e.g. transport, buying and 
selling, the history of weights and measures, the post office, budgeting etc. 
The conventional page has been discarded and each book is a visual aid as well 
as a textbook with every brilliant illuscration designed to help the children to 
learn some fundamental operation in arithmetic. Two teacher’s books, clearly 
written and niethodical, complete the series. 


Book 1. Concepts ‘large’, ‘small’, ‘many’, ‘few’, etc. with numeration 
and notation up to 20. Combinations of numbers up to 10. Addition and 
subtraction introduced. Twenty-four English words are used with meanings 
linked to pictures. 48pp. Two-colour illustrations. 1s 6d 


Book 2. Numeration and notation up to 100. Number combinations up 
to 40. Counting in 2’s, 4’s, 5’s and 10’s up to 100. Introduction of two- 
times table. 180 English words pictorially linked. g6pp. Two-colour 
illustrations. 2s 3d 


Book 3. Numeration and notation up to 1,000. Addition in single column 
of 4 lines, double column of 2 lines. Subtraction of numbers up to 100. 
Multiplication tables 3, 4, 5. Division introduced. Exercises in money, 
using shillings and pence. Other exercises teach measurements of weight, 
time and capacity. Halves and quarters are introduced and the square, circle 
and triangle identified. 112pp. Illustrated. 2s 6d 


Teacher’s Book, Part I (contains Books 1, 2 and 3) 33 


Nelsons Parkside Edinburgh 9 Gt. Britain 





























A Book Which Should Be In 
Every Training College Library 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
EDUCATION 


y 
V. L. GRIFFITHS 


This book gives the first full length account of the origin 
and early history of the Institute of Education at Bakht er 
Ruda in the Sudan. It describes firstly how in a situation 
where initiative for improvement was unlikely to come from 
the teachers, a novel solution was adopted which gave 
central control of the curriculum to a Training College. 
Secondly it tells how this small Training College in rural 
surroundings widened the scope of its experiments from 
elementary curricula reform and textbook writing to experi- 
ments in rural education, and the development of a 
publications bureau. It shows how it increased its respon- 
sibilities to include in-service training, the inspection of 
schools and the sponsoring of branch training centres — thus 
fully justifying its title of Institute of Education. 


Cased edition 15/- net. 
Paper edition 10/- net. 
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